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THE FRESHEST, BEST GRADED, MOST BEAUTIFUL, AND CHEAPEST GEOGRAPHIES 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


W, E have the pleasure of announcing the publication of the long-expected Geographical Series of Wi1iam Swinton, 
the well-known author of the \Norv-Book and Lancuace Series, so popular in New England and throughout the country generally. 
This Series comprises two books, of which the titles are given below. The “ CompLete Course” zs now ready for delivery, and the 
“ELEMENTARY Course” well be zssued on or before the first of September. 


1.—ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY: 2.—COMPLETE COURSE : 


> 
4° 
Designed as a Class-Book for Primary and Intermediate Grades, and as a 


Physical, Industrial, and Political; with Ae cial Geography for each State 
in the Union. Designed as a “Oo «Book for Intermediate and Gram- 
mar Grades. 136 pages, 4to. Price, $180. 


Complete Shorter Course. 128 pages, 8vo. Price, $1.00. 


In the preparation of these books the author has displayed that same happy combination of the philosophical and the practical, the same skill 
in selecting material, the same genius for arrangement, the same striking directness of statement, which have already won for him the title of the 
“foremost of living educational writers.” Moreover, he has not been content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has in fact remodeled 
the subject of Geography in accordance with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading cities, and has introduced features of such 


novelty and importance that the publication of these books must mark a new era in geographical teaching. 


Of the characteristic features of SwinTON’s GEOGRAPHICAL CouRSE the more noticeable are recorded below. 


THE COMPLETE COURSE 


Presents the following admirable features: 
ORAL OUTLINES, carefully reviewing the first principles and 


making it a 


THE ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


The main objects of the ELEMENTARY COURSE are: 

1. To supply teachers with a detailed and workable guide in the diffi- 
cult task of imparting oral instruction, thus making it the only text-book 
by means of which teachers of Primary classes can do the work marked 


out in the courses of study in our public schools. 
2. To combine the definiteness of the Recitation Method with the at- 
tractiveness of the Reading Method of studying the first elements of the 


Complete orne-book course ti Geograp/iy. 


Topical Outlines for Study, Industrial and Commercial Geography, 


Special State Geography, Special State Maps, 


subject, each page presenting a certain amount intended merely to be read, — 


Topical Reviews, Relief Maps. 


with another portion to be memorized. 


*," Correspondence is solicited with reference to the introduction of these Geographies. A copy of the “ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY” will be mailed 
on receipt of 50 cents, and of the “COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY” on receipt of 90 cents, if desired for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. THE USUAL DISCOUNT FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. New York and Chicago. 
For New England, address G. B, DAMON, 32 Cornhill, Boston, — 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Gen). Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. and Chil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Labora’ 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 
Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNA OH70. 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 3oth 
and continues till the 
middle of February. 
Special clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special feature 


attention paid to Clin- | 
= ical /nstruction—the 
= advantages for which, 
in Cincinnati, are un- 
surpassed. 

The expense to the 
student in attending 
lectures at this College 
@ is less than at any 
other institution in the 

For information as to fees, etc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M.D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Wa. Owexs, M. D., Dean. 27m 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 


F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Pxresipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 

Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 

Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 

Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 

J. 8. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 

Jules E. Loiseau, French. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; I1]. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for | 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Panens not can- | 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 


Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 

jal students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


| Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
| Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
| minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 
experienced professor. 

Expenses moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 
by scholarships and gratuities. Ne one of correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 

Four courses of study are offered— 

The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 
B. 


tory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; | of A 


An Engineering course of three years for the degree 
of C. E. 

A Philosophical course of two years for the degree 

B. Ph 


A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years for graduates, four for all others, for the degree 
of B. D. 

Requirements for admission, the usua) standard of New- 
England Colleges. 

Examinations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 

For Catalogue or additional particulars address 

Pror. CHAS, E. FAY, Sec’y, 
25m College Hill, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two. years. cial class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum of London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the study of this important art. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 

A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
special classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwett, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


CQOwPERTH WAIT & C0.'8 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,5 39 Brattle St., Boston- 


A New Candidate. 
Sampson’s Examination Record, ror Pustic 
Private ScHooLs, shows the results of all examinations, and 
summary of Tardiness, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
in tabular and comprehensive form. 
Bound 1 stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, 
post-paid, 50 cents. 
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C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces ope Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 
aA A 


and a Summer Session. 


THE PRELIMINARY AUTUM 
September 15, 1375, and continue until the opening of the Regular Session. 


AL TERM for 1875-1876 will cc e on W Ys 


During the Preliminary Term, clin- 


ical and didactic lectures will be given in precisely the same number and order as in the Regular 
Session. THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, September 29, 1875, and end about the rst of 


March, 1876. 


FACULTY, 


ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


FORDYCE BARKER, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine. 
W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D, 

Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery with Diseases 
of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D., 

Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Fractures and Disloca- 

tions, and Clinical Surgery. 
ALEXANDER B. MOTT, M.D., 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren and Clinical Midwifery. 
EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Gynzcology. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M D. 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeut. and Clin. Med. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Physiological Anatomy, and 
Secretary of the Faculty. 
ALPHEUS B. CROSBY, M.D., 


Professor of Clinical and Operative Surgery. 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D 
Professors of Specia 
HENRY D. NOYES, M.D. 
of Ophthalmology and Otology. 
JOHN P. GRAY, M.D., 
Prof. of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 


Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 
-» Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 
i Departments, Ete. 
EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 
Prof. of Dermatol., and Adjunct to Chair of Princ. of Surg. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M.D, 
Professor of Pathological and Practical Anatomy. (Demon- 
strator of Anatomy.) 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 


strator’s Ticket (including material for dissection) deb are fo oo 


of the College, Pror. AUSTIN F lievue H 


For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, givi lations f 
LINT, Ju., Beller ital M 


uation, and other information address the Secretary 
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PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 
New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 


contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAPF’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 


The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER’S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. Hamitton. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Bangor, Lewiston, 
Rockland, Auburn, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
Danvers, Watertow 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, | Bennington, 
Providence, Bristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, Albany, 
Sing-Sing, Adams, 
Buffalo, {aw City, 
Newark, ineland, 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when in Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 


Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
386 Bromfield St., 


18 BOSTON. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance, They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that wilt stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjecte4, 
without the surface being injured. 


RACH. 

No. 1, 5x8 inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
2, 54x86 six “ .50 

4 6 x8% “ six 75 

6, 6%x9% six +90 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1 stift covers 
and muslin. 

Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 


Vor introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 
dress, 


A 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing ‘Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger, 
Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. ltod | No. 5 to? 
For Primary Grades. For Gram. High Schools. 
FPRIiCE: 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 


25  STROBRIDGE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made busi arrang ts with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including Brownina, 
Koentc, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Colleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their own manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No Instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For 1-inch $45.00 
For 2-inch 65.00 
For 4-inch 135.00 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 
For 14-inch Plate..... %40.00 
For 16-inch 45.00 


Catalogues, descriptions, and terms will be furnished on 
application. E. 8S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, ip? Tremont Street ;— Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A. M. 23 


A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should be 
in the hands of all who are interested in Education. 

Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
the year from A. D. 1 to A. D. 3000. 

_ Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address CoL- 
Lace CouRANT, care Frank Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 zz M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. — 
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Lady Franklin. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


When sparrows build and the leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries, 

For I know there is dawn in the far, far north, 
And a scarlet sun doth rise : 

Like a scarlet fleece the snow-field spreads, 
And the icy founts run free, 

And the bergs begin to bow their heads, 
And plunge, and sail in the sea. 


O, my lost love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that loved me so! 
In there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below? 
Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore ; 
I remember all that I said, 
And now thou wilt hear me no more—no more 
Till the sea gives up her dead. 


Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 
To the ice-fields and the snow ; 

Thou wert sad, for thy love did not avail, 
And the end I could not know; 

How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 
Whom.that day I held not dear? 

How could I know I should love thee away 
Whom I did not love anear ? 


We shall walk no more through the sodden plain, 
With the faded bents o’erspread, 

We shall stand no more by the seething main 
While the dark wrack drives o’erhead; 

We shall part no more in the wind and the rain, 
Where thy last farewell was said ; 

But perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee again 
When the sea gives up her dead. 


— A French school-paper gives the following details 
on the educational condition of Saxony, which country 
is generally held to come next to Prussia in educational 
estimation. The entire kingdom, wit a population of 
two millions and a half, possesses 2,143 public schools, 
in which establishment 430,000 scholars are instructed 
by 5,000 teachers. To these must be added 124 pri- 
vate schools with 8,200 pupils and 711 masters. Sax- 
ony, in addition to these, has 91 infant schools on the 
Froebel system, and these institutions are yearly in- 
creasing in numbers. Elementary education is compul- 
sory from the sixth to-the fourteenth year, and attend- 
ance at the supplementary (evening) schools from the 


fourteenth to the seventh year for the male population. 
In most elementary schools one of the modern languages 
Is generally taught. The expenses of elementary in- 
struction fall upon the municipalities assisted by the 
State. In the normal training college for teachers, of 
which there are fifteen Protestant and one Catholic, the 
curriculum of studies extends over six years. These 
colleges are all “internates,’’ and attached to all of 
them is an application or practice-school. 


THE RELATION OF THE MEDICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONS. 


BY MISS ANNA C. BRACKETT, NEW YORK. 


(Read before the American Institute of Instruction, at Providence, July 9th.] 

As the word “profession,” once representing only 
theology, law, and medicine, has come now to signify 
“any business not merely mechanical which one pro- 
fesses to understand and to follow for subsistence,” it is 
not necessary here to vindicate the claim of teaching to 
that title. We claim no more and no less than this—to 
earn our own subsistence by using our special gifts, 
training, and experience for the benefit of those who 
have not the same, receiving from them in return the 
power to purchase the benefit of their peculiar gifts, 
training, and experience by means of the universal sol- 
vent, money. ‘That the profession of teaching, as well 
as any other, has an actual existence, is owing to the 
principle of division of labor which forms the condition 
of modern civilization. But as all persons of whatever 
profession must be educated, it follows that education is 
the widest of all professions. It is sufficient for the 
physician that he be a physician, but the professor in the 
medical school must be not only physician, but teacher, 
if he would do any good. The educational profession 
claims him, if successful, as one of its number, and, in 
so doing, confers upon him a higher honor. In fact. 
any successful physician may be considered as already 
on the lower steps which lead to the educational profes- 
sion, for he is almost sure to come up to our ranks sooner 
or later. The clergymen. as a rule, belong to us al- 
ready, and the lawyers, if very brilliant in their own 
profession, do also sometimes climb to our level, though 
in fewer numbers than the physicians. From our higher 
summit, with our wider range of vision, we note their 
progress encouragingly. We send them a word of 
cheer. They may succeed in time in becoming teach- 
ers, though we may safely assert that many a theological, 
legal, or medical professor might, in our peculiar work, 
profit by an hour’s observation in the workshop of al- 
most any of the best of our professional school-teachers. 
When the clergyman clearly and distinctly expounds 
the meaning of a text, and forcibly makes living, in 
our minds, the truth that was before only his ; when he 
skillfully touches the chords of veneration and love, we 
recognize in him one of our profession. When the law- 
yer, chasing his unwilling witness around every possible 
evasion, finally hunts him to his last corner, and wrings 
from him the skulking truth, we behold before us a pos- 
sible teacher of promise. When the physician, care- 
fully noting temperature, rapidity, and force of circula- 
tion, and duration and character of pain, makes his 
diagnosis, prescribes remedies, and restores the body 
to its normal condition, we behold him only following 
our own path in a different line. 

Education is so broad a theme that it includes every- 
thing. It concerns itself with every department, and it 
is in this broadest sense that I have hitherto spoken of 
it. ‘The true educator has in view all the powers of the 
pupil—of body, mind, and soul, if we are to use that 
old division to express the man. But if I speak of his 
work as generally looked upon, I would state the differ- 
ence between the medical and the educational profes- 
sions as this: The educational profession is that pro- 
fession which regards the body as the servant of the 
mind, while the medical is that profession which looks 
upon the mind as the servant of the body. I am aware 
that this sounds like an extreme statement. I do not 


sion for many of whose members individually, and for 
all of whom ideally, I have the most profound respect. 
Leaving out the hosts of medical graduates who have 
no call or genius for the work, who enter the profession 
simply as a means of living and who, consequently, 
ought not to be counted in it, the name of physician is 
a merited title to respect. Assuming its duties with its 
privileges, the worthy physician, fully recognizing his re- 
sponsibility, works cautiously, faithfully, and yet tender- 
ly on his way. He does not desert his post in days of 
danger ; he does not spare himself. His routine of 
duty is elevated by his devotion to science into a study 
of absorbing interest, and the self-control and conscien- 
tiousness that steady his eye and hand in critical sec- 
onds are not born of hardness of heart, but of the high- 
est qualities of the noblest educated humanity. And 
when I say that the members of this profession look 
upon the mind as the servant of the body, I mean that, 
from the very nature of their special work, they are 
forced to do so. Mental states are to them of no con- 
sequence, except so far as they act upon the bodily 
functions. Nay, more: in the eagerness of their spe- 
cial study the mind, chased from cell to cell, becomes in 
itself only a vanishing phantom, only a manifestation 
of chemical forces, a something evolved from cell-life, 
which must logically vanish with the final decomposi- 
tion of the cells. To fortify my statement I quote from 
an address recently delivered in New York by one of 
the most prominent physicians there, before a society 
of which he is the president. I refer to Dr. William A. 
Hammond, of New York. He says: “ Every fact in 
our possession goes to prove that where there is no 
nervous system there is no mind.” And again, “ By 
the term mind, I understand a force developed by nerv- 
ous action.” 


I pause here one moment to observe that when our 
medical friends assert, as in the address above referred 
to, that “all the manifestations of which the mind is 
capable are embraced in four groups—perception, the 
intellect, the emotions, and the will—and that either one 
of these may be exercised independently of the others,” 
we are somewhat puzzled ; we can account for the want 
of clearness in our perception of his meaning only by 
recalling to mind his previous statement, that mind it- 
self is only a manifestation, and, as perceptions are 
only manifestations of this manifestation, we cannot ex- 
pect them to be anything but the merest shadows. We 
confess to our inability to comprehend how, as he says, 
it is possible for an individual to “have a perception 
without any intellectual, emotional, or volitional man- 
ifestation,” or how “his will can be exercised without 
any intellectual, perceptional, or emotional manifesta- 
tion.” One thing we do most clearly perceive, and that 
is, that the physician in question is using mental terms 
in a very unusual significance. This is accounted for, 
however, by the fact which I have before stated, that, 
from the very nature of his work, and in order to per- 
form it properly, he must look upon the mind as merely 
a dependent of the body. 

I quote also to the same purpose from an address de- 
livered in Detroit, last year, before the National Teach- 
ers’ Association, by one of the acknowledged leaders of 
the medical profession, Dr. E. H. Clarke, of Boston. 
He says: “ The quantity and quality of the brain deter- 
mine for us the quantity and quality of the mind. The 
development of the soul, of mind, of the Ego, resolves 
itself into the development of the brain ;” and again: 


“ Build the brain aright, and the divine Spirit will inhabit 
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it and use it. Build it wrongly, and the devil will employ 
it.” These, especially the last, are attractive sentences, 
likely to win applause from those who do not follow 
them out to their logical conclusion. But if we do— 
if we strip them of all their rhetorical drapery —we find 
that their content is only this: First, the mind is only a 
force evolved from nerve-cells, a result of nerve-action ; 
and, second, what we call truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong, are only the results of the harmonious ac- 
tion of these nerve-cells. In other words, if a man be 
healthy, he will be good ; if he be unhealthy, he will be 
bad. Virtue and vice, then, are only necessary evolu- 
tions of gray nerve-matter, and all moral responsibility 
must necessarily cease. Many other quotations from 
medical authorities might be adduced, but they all tend 
in the same direction, namely,—to show that the mind 
is somehow entirely dependent on the body, and there- 
fore 1 think I am justified in stating that physicians 
look upon the mind only as the servant of the body. 

Now, from the very necessity of the case, we teachers 
carry on our whole work on the exactly opposite sup- 
position. Isit any more unreasonable to hold that mind 
may evolve matter, than that matter may evolve mind ? 
Why is it absurd to assert that body is only a manifest- 
ation of mind, and gray nerve-matter a product of men- 
tal action? Tous, in our special work, the body is only 
the servant of the mind. We guard our pupils against 
draughts, we supply them bountifully with pure air, we 
flood the room with light, we arrange desks of proper 
hight and slope, we provide for frequent changes of pos- 
ture, we caution them against damp feet and wet gar- 
ments, we enjoin upon them plenty of sleep, because we 
are looking out for the mind, and we want the body 
healthy and vigorous, that it may offer no impediment 
to the action of the mind. We assume that there is 
such a thing as the mind, and we bend everything to 
its necessities. Thus the professions stand, seemingly, 
opposed, and yet capable of working in the most per- 
fect harmony. 

I have said that these two professions should work 
in the most perfect harmony. That this harmony should 
be the relation subsisting between them is the proposi- 
tion which I maintain, and the means to which I shall 
endeavor to show. That the relation is not harmoni- 
ous, must, however, be first demonstrated, and the 
blame laid where it properly belongs. Here are the 
two professions working side by side for the good of the 
human race, one, as much as the other, dependent for 
its own subsistence on the apparent success of its work, 
one as much as the other educated, one as much as the 
other working on a scientific basis, one as much as the 
other qualified by years of observation and practice. I 
protest here against the injustice which habitually com- 
pares the poorest teachers with the best physicians. I 
have in mind, and intend to keep before your minds, 
the best and most successful of each. 

When the good time in the future shall come, and it 
shall be the acknowledged business of the medical pro- 
fession to prevent people from becoming sick, when they 
shall cease to represent nothing but the pound of cure, 
leaving us, as they do now, to be the only ounce of pre- 
vention, they will grow into a still stronger resemblance 
to us than they have at present. But the resemblances 
are still very striking. If the children are sent to us 
at six years old, our treatment is simply hygienic ; but 
when they come to us at eight or ten, it often must be 
pathological ; and in the cases put into our hands at sev- 
enteen or eighteen, we often find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the head of a home for chronic invalids. As 
the physician has in his hands a complex organic struc- 
ture, one department of which cannot be studied inde- 
pendently, and no one department of which can be over 
or under active without producing disorder in all the 
others, so have we. 

Mechanical, Repairing, Nervous, Reproductive sys- 
tems are represented, in our work, by a no less compli- 
cated and interwoven machinery of Will, Understand- 
ing, Reason, Imagination. To develop and balance the 


first set is his work, and ours to adjust the second. 
Then in our pathological practice we have, as he, to 
deal with every form of disease—inflammation of the 
imagination and paralysis of the will, anaemic states of 
the understanding, intermittent fevers of the memory— 
and as in his practice the seat of disease may be peri- 
osteum, stomach, ganglion, or ovary, so in ours it may 
lie in the domain of Natural Sciences, Mathematics, 
History, Art, or Philosophy. As his treatment is some- 
times local, sometimes constitutional, so is and must be 
ours. And when we see a settled dislike to Arithmetic 
in a bright girl of nine or ten, slowly but surely yielding 
to our treatment, and transformed into delight, we ex- 
perience the same professional gratification and pride 
that the physician feels, who, after a hard fight, sees 
the patches of diphtheritic growth slowly but surely at 
last giving place to the normal structure of the affected 
membrane. 

So much for the similarity of the work of the two 
professions. And for the material, though one deals 
with the body and one with the mind, are not these two, 
in the light of modern science, becoming to our eyes 
more and more inextricably involved? How long will 
it be before we shall comprehend that materialist and 
metaphysician are, like the two images in a stereoscopic 
picture, if looked at from the right point, blending into 
one? What seems separation is really union, just as 
the longitude of the pole is as much all longitude as no 
longitude—or as in Thomas Benton’s prophecy, when 
pointing to the setting sun, he exclaimed: “ There is 
the east! thereisIndia!” “ Mens sana in corpore sano” 
will read backward as well as forward. So quick 
and close is the reciprocal action of body and soul that 
we cannot touch one without affecting the other. Dis- 
ordered physical machinery may at once occasion the 
greatest mental depression or the most brilliant flashes 
of inspiration, while imaginations over-excited, and wills 
weakened by the trashy literature of the period, make 
of too many of our young girls the anxiety, nay, the 
despair of the physicians. 

Is it not evident, then, to secure the highest results, 
the medical and the educational professions should be 
working hand in hand, and in the most perfect codpera- 
tion? How build a house if mason works in opposition 
to carpenter, and plastererto painter? Is it not enough 
for us to have often manfully to fight against antago- 
nistic forces, in the homes, in the streets, but the medical 
profession, who should be our intelligent fellow-workers, 
must also array themselves against us both openly and 
covertly, both directly and indirectly? We have quite 
long enough submitted tacitly to the injustice. It is 
time we should protest against it. The physician had 
to endure his measure of ridicule in the time of Chaucer 
and Molitre,—we ours from the time of Aristophanes to 
that of Irving and Dickens. We know that we must 
always expect to live in an atmosphere of blame and 
criticism, and that we must with every dawning day ex- 
pect to wonder with a curious interest, not, “ Will any 
one find fault to-day?” but, “ Who will find fault to-day ?” 
This we expect, but we do not expect that the blame 
will come from a profession that ought to know us bet- 
ter, and whose members, we cannot help feeling, take 
no great pains better to inform themselves. We may 
forgive them, but we cannot help grudging the impedi- 
ments which they thus place in our way, and the in- 
creased friction which they thus add to the machinery 
of our daily work. 

Am I unjust? A child is sick or ailing. The anxious 
parent sends for the physician, and the case is laid be- 
fore him. I challenge the contradiction of all parents 
who have employed physicians, to the statement that in 
nine cases out of ten—nay, in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred—the physician will at once recommend 
that the child be withdrawn from school, either perma- 
nently or temporarily ; and this he does without any 
knowledge whatever of the character of the school to 
which the child goes, without any inquiry as to the 


means of ventilation, the length of recitation-hours, the 


number of recesses, the ability or wisdom of the teacher. 
He also does it without exact knowledge as to the ha- 
bitual clothing, the amount of sleep, the regularity and 
kind of food of the child who is weak and sickly. Nor 
does he know how many parties she has attended, in 
how many private theatricals she has taken part, how 
many hours she has sat before her piano or bent over 
her sewing, or how few hours she has spent in active 
exercise in the sunlight and fresh air. _ He does not ask 
for how many days in the cold of winter or the damp 
of spring her careful mother has sent her to school with 
her head and face carefully protected, while her feet 
were clad in the most delicate of cotton stockings and 
the thinnest of kid boots. Does he know of the rich 
cake and pastry, and the jars of sweet jelly which the 
kind mother provides for lunch? Does he institute 
any inquiry into the kind of books and papers which - 
the child habitually reads? But these are just the in- 
quiries which the educator of to-day knows to be a 
part of her business to make ; the facts elicited are 
just the facts which she does know, against which she 
earnestly protests to parents and guardians, and against 
which she often invokes, by letter and by personal re- 
quest, the aid of the family physician. It would be 
easy to gather, by a few hours’ inquiry of the teachers 
of larger girls’ schools in the city of New York alone, 
facts as to these particulars which would astound the 
readers, even were some of them physicians. Each of 
us who are engaged in the work finds her own sad ex- 
perience but fortified and certified in any conversation 
with another teacher. And, in the name of the 
women alone who have been for so many years engaged 
in this business, [ protest against the injustice which 
lays the whole burden of the ill-health of the children 
upon our shoulders. I protest against the thoughtless- 
ness which would assume that, even for our own inter- 
est, we do not anxiously and studiously seek to secure 
and retain the most vigorous health for those under our 
charge. And I protest against the injustice which as- 
sumes that our only guiding motive in our professional 
work is our own interest. 

Those of us who have girls boarding in our houses, 
and who are brought thus into still more intimate 
knowledge of their home-acquired habits and customs, 
know that the girls come to us sick and go away well. 
We know that they gain flesh and color while they are 
at school, and lose it often in the holidays. These 
things we state as facts well known to all of us. We 
know that we often find them insufficiently provided 
with warm under-clothing, and utterly unprovided with 
shoes thick enough to wear upon the street. We know 
their habits of eating, dressing, and sleeping when at 
home. And we claim that the health they enjoy under 
our care is the result of the simple hygienic measures 
of nutritious and well-cooked food, served at regular 
hours and eaten at no others; of an abundance of 
sleep, in well-ventilated rooms, of loosened clothes and 
thickened soles to boots. But, above all this, and yet 
working in harmony with it, we claim, and we rest our 
claim on the undisputed facts of physiological science 
in modern times, that their health is the result of regu- 
lar and persistent mental activity, judiciously stimulated 
and controlled, and of a pure and healthful mental at- 
mosphere, undisturbed by the study of the exciting and 
trashy stories with which the press is flooding all our 
homes. 

This js our claim, and we stand ready to substantiate 
it by multitudes of facts, the collection of the experience 
of long years in our profession. We ask of the med- 
ical profession the courtesy of examination’ into these 
facts before they imply by their universal action that it 
is the teachers and the schools, and not the parents 
and the grandparents, and the homes, that are to blame 
for the sickness of the children. We do not desire the 
issue ; but the medical profession are forcing it upon us 
day by day. We ask them to carry their investigations 
into the details of the homes and the schools. All of 


the former, and some, at least, of the latter are open to 
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their fullest examination. Will they not consider some 
of these things worthy of inquiry, and pause before 
they aid in extending any further the idea that all men- 
tai effort is evil in its tendency as to physical health, 
and that it is the schools and the teachers who are the 
great, though ignorant, promoters of weakness and 
disease? 

It is doubtless easier to tell a mother, when her child 
is sick, that the child has been overworked at school, 
than to tell her, what is often the simple truth, that she, 
and she alone, through her weak indulgence, and often 
criminal ignorance of what her child has been eating, 
wearing, reading, talking, is the responsible party. It 
requires a high degree of moral courage in a physician, 
when called, not to prescribe one particle of medicine, 
but to insist upon the observation of the simplest san- 
itary laws. I sometimes think, in this view, that if the 
medical and educational professions could only be in- 
duced to work together, with an intelligent appreciation 
and understanding of each other's procedure, the two 
might reform the world. If I were sure that my hy- 
gienic prescriptions would be enforced by the family 
physician, I should be reasonably sure of the physical 
and intellectual development of many a girl whom I 
now look upon as a very doubtful case. 

As far as the moral character of our profession goes, 
I think we may safely challenge comparison with any 
other. We are not all alike deserving of confidence, 
but neither are the physicians. I do not mean to say 
that we do not need a more close and well-defined 
union among ourselves, though I would be far from ad- 
vocating the close-corporation system, and the rigid, 
exclusive following of technical rules and regulations, 
which characterize some of the medical associations, 
and which belong more to the spirit of the past than to 
that of the widening present. 

As in the medical profession, so in ours again, we 
own that we have the quack, who, without training, and 
simply to make money out of the credulity of an igno- 
rant public, assumes to himself our honorable title, and 
slays his thousands and tens of thousands. We have, 
also, as in the medical profession, the specialist, who, in 
his enthusiasm for his particular work, often forgets the 
whole in the part. But we have, also, as well as the 
medical profession, the general practitioner, who, by 
birth, training, and long, varied, and successful practice 
has grown shrewd and discerning, sure of touch and 
wise of judgment, who has a just claim to the three 
qualifications of a good surgeon—“ an eagle’s eye, a 
lion’s heart, a lady’s hand,” and 


“ Who, also, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still hears in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 


Of such, living and dead, our profession can justly 
boast, and it is of these I speak when I ask, whether, 
in view of the acknowledged fact that body and mind 
are so closely interwoven, it be not possible, as it is 
most certainly desirable, to treat our school chil- 
dren physically and mentally in conjunction. The 
two professions should work in concert when they work 
on school children. Can the physician successfully 
treat the child pathologically when he knows nothing of 
its psychological state? Ought the teacher to attempt 
her psychological work with a child who is at all pecu- 
liar, or, indeed, with any child, without knowing the 
pathological condition, which may baffle her wisest et- 
forts? While we work apart, we are both working 
blindly. Half of the conditions of the problem are 
unknown to each of us, and many a problem must re- 
main unsolved, while, if we would only unite our two 
branches of knowledge of the school-children under 
our care, the whole would at once appear clear. 

To the experienced teacher, each mind in her whole 
school stands out as distinctly from every other as each 
face. She knows how to touch each one, and she plays 


upon the different minds at need as surely as the skill-. 


ful pianist touches the keys of his instrument. She 


knows her children in sunshine and in shade, in work 
and in play, in success and failure, in all the different 
phases which the different studies of school-life call 
forth in them. She knows also their daily physical 
habits often as accurately as the mother. Has the phy- 
sician nothing to gain in profiting by her keen profes- 
sional tact? Has the teacher nothing to gain by know- 
ing the physical condition of the pupil whom she is to 
guide and fashion ? 

This is not possible? Let me give you an instance 
where it has been tried: A school-girl of twelve, who 
had long been near-sighted, was sent to one of our 
most distinguished oculists for examination. Her 
teacher, soon after, was requested by the mother to call, 
and was informed that in all probability the girl would 
have to give up all school-work. The eyes were to be 
treated with atropine for spasm of accommodation, and 
it would probably produce a state of dilatation which 
would admit of no study. 

These were the physical facts: now for the mental, 
which only the teacher could thoroughly know. The 
girl was a successful and interested student, with a mind 
just beginning to develop, as minds often do at that 
age, into a wondering first appreciation of its own 
power, and the marvel and beauty before it. She was 
a very ambitious girl, absorbed in her work—for its own 
sake, and not with any idea of excelling others—fairly 
in love with her school and its duties, always in her 
place, always faithful. Specially, she was just begin- 
ning her Latin translation, and just beginning fully to 
realize the use of all the forms and rules which the last 
two years had been accumulating. ‘The teacher knew 
her well enough to know that taking her out of her 
school, and away from her work, would be like taking 
the mainspring out of a watch. And she also knew 
that in that case the bodily health could not fail to be 
affected so that medical treatment of any organ must 
fail of some of its results. 

She, determined to test the possibility of united action 
of the two professions, asked and obtained from the 
mother permission to consult the physician. She sent 
up her card to the oculist, stating that she wished to 
see him about the child whose eyes he had examined 
on such a day. Once in the office, to which she was 
most cordially welcomed, though it was at the close of 
along and wearying professional day, she stated her 
case, expressing her belief that the psychological side 
was of immense importance even in a pathological view. 
The oculist, with the same frankness and absence of 
formality that one physician is accustomed to show to 
another, recognized at once the truth of the statement, 
and, immediately turning to his note-book, gave her in 
full the result of his examination as there recorded. 
Then, taking up the chalk and rapidly sketching upon 
the blackboard cornea and sclerotica, ciliary muscles 
and iris, crystalline lens and retina, showed the teacher, 
who, also accustomed to such professional work, as rap- 
idly followed, the exact condition of the eyes in ques- 
tion. He then stated how he proposed to treat the 
case, and what the child would and would not be able 
to do. “Could she practice on her arithmetic exam- 
ples, provided she could have the use of a blackboard 
and make her figures six inches long?” queried the 
teacher. ‘Certainly, and she need not make them 
quite so long,” responded the physician. “Then the 
work can be arranged without her losing anything but 
writing and drawing, which, of course, must be given 
up,” was the answer. The thing was settled. Her 
class examples were set for her every day on a well- 
lighted blackboard ; her Latin and French she learned, 
and her Latin and French exercises she wrote by means 
of one of the older pupils, who acted simply as eyes 
and hands for her, and in so doing gained a valuable 
review for herself ; her physiology she learned by listen- 
ing while one of her own class studied her lesson aloud. 

The physician took pains to do all his examination 
and administer all his direct treatment on Saturdays, or 
before 9 a. m., and thus working in closest harmony, the 


teacher carrying out the physician’s plans as the treat- 
ment progressed, and the physician not interfering with 
her work, and the result was this: The girl went through 
the whole atropine treatment for many weeks, and is 
now using her eyes again, very much improved. Dur- 
ing that whole time, she never lost one single moment 
of her regular school-work or one of her lessons. The 
delight and relief which she felt when she found she 
need not be cut off from her work made her radiant 
with life. She learned more accurately with her ears 
alone than most of her companions with ears and eyes, 
developed her powers of close attention and memory in 
a most wonderful degree, and through all the treatment, 
and now stands unquestionably among the very fore- 
most in her class in accuracy, thoroughness, and clear- 
ness of thought, as well as in bodily health. Such is 
the result of one experiment in cooperative work. 


It is my earnest conviction and profound hope that 
the time will be when it will not stand alone, for, when 
the time shall come when, in the treatment of school 
children, the physician shall seek and receive the in- 
formation which the teacher alone possesses, and the 
aid which she alone is able to give ; when the teacher 
shall seek and receive the information, and gain the 
aid, which only the physician can impart; when there 
shall be a more mutual and well-deserved respect, be- 
cause a more intimate knowledge—we shall hear less 
about the sickness and ailments of school children; 
because there will be fewer of them. We shall also 
hear less about the failure of our school-work ; first, be- 
cause we shall have better material ; second, because 
the blame will be laid where it belongs. 

It is time that we, as a body, should assert and main- 
tain by our words what we are always asserting and 
maintaining by the very nature of our daily work—that 
there is a science of the mind as well of the body, and 
that the students of natural phenomena have long 
enough unjustly arrogated to themselves the terms sci- 
ence and scientific. These belong as much more of 
right to the students of mind than to students of the 
body, as the thinking, choosing, self-conscious soul is 
above and beyond its dependent, though, at present, 
necessary instrument. 


A Teacher’s Lamentation. 


It has been remarked that civilization, with all the 
arts, tastes, and fashions pertaining thereto progresses 
after the manner of the spiral ; whether the assertion 
has ever been made so specifically as to embrace edu- 
cation or not is of small consideration, since education 
is civilization, and since in either case we propose to 
take it for a text, and in expounding our text ery out 
against existing circumstances. Not that we believe 
the crying out will be of any particular value to any 
one concerned, for we have heard lamentations arising 
from pulpits and newspapers ever since we had a being 
—we would like to express it—but there is no abate- 
ment of the circumstances. In fact, people rather de- 
light in these appeals and revilings. It tickles their 
fancy ; it excites in them the idea of self-importance ; 
it gives them the appearance of forming a large element 
in the thought-world. We do not flatter ourselves with 
any such expectation. We cry out merely to relieve 
our own indignation. Probably the truly stoic principle 
would be to hold our patience and swing round another 
cycle. 

This is just what we are desirous of doing, and in 
reality leads us to our text. We find comfort therein 
and cordially recommend its perusal to all educators 
similarly afficted. Now we would not have the conceit 
to affirm that all the knowledge of the young is acquired 
in the schoolroom. They are educated in a thousand 
ways and under a thousand circumstances. But these 
various ways are all tributaries to the particular work of 
the class-room and to the amount obtained from text- 
books and instructors. In school is brought to a focus, 


and firmly attached, all general knowledge. The tend- 
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ency of opinion is, however, to the reverse of this. 
We are too much inclined to say that it is in every day’s 
experience, that it is in making ends meet, that we fo- 
calize whatever of theory we may possess. This is all 
true enough, if we regard the facts studied as capable 
of producing so many dollars and cents. But we have 
read somewhere of somebody who were made better 
men, whose minds became stronger, broader, and no- 
bler, and who were considered as men of might in the 
land, from the simple reason that their minds were 
crammed with matter which, in the business of the world, 
would not have earned them a farthing. Perhaps this 
statement may sound new and strange to many, and, 
indeed, so much like a dream does it seem to ourselves, 
that it may have been a fable we read in youth. If this 
kind of learning is worth anything, then the school is 
the place for its attainment ; and how important the 
source of all those tributaries which find an outlet 
there ! 

Far would it be from us to revile the age. It is as 
good as we shall probably see, and for that reason it is 
far more becoming to be moderate, and charge it all to 
existing circumstances. Our fathers, and, perhaps, not 
so far back as that, have had considerable to do with 
these existing circumstances, too. We can well appre- 
ciate their motives as they founded libraries in every 
city and village, and we rejoice in the existence of these 
libraries ; what sources of information and culture they 
have been to the public mind! All praise to their 
founders. But it is the selection of books to be found 
in most of them that is the cause of our discontent. It 
is not too much to say that over half the books in our 
libraries are novels. This is no great evil ; for a good 
novel is a good book to feruse; but when we reflect 
that the majority of these novels are cheap ones, and 
will not bear a perusal—simply designed to please the 
imagination and to gratify the passions of a certain 
mental sensuality, we find an element producing lasting 
evils. 

We are now speaking particularly of libraries as as- 
sociations, in whose management is exercised the best 
talent of the village or city. But there are libraries of 
a different class—libraries owned by private individuals 
as their only stock or partial stock in trade, and they 
do a thriving business. At one cent, or two cents, per 
day, they supply the young folks, and old ones, too, of 
the whole community with current literature. Did a 
person ever know of any other book than a novel to be 
found on their shelves? If we are mistaken in our as- 
sertion it is because the other books are always in some 
out-of-the-way place, and never called for. 

Well, what of all this? for surely we do not condemn 
novels. Let one stand at the counter of one of these 
libraries, and take notice of the comers and goers. 
Young persons of all ages are bringing in books, stand- 
ing before the bookcases, or passing out with some new 
selection—novels, every one of them—histories, books 
of travel, or anything scientific, entirely disregarded. 
Now nearly all, or a good many, of these persons be- 
long to some grade in our public schools. They visit 
the library almost daily, and the books they have in 
their hands, on their way to and from school, are not 
school books but story books. We do not here com- 
plain so much of lost time as we do of the way in 
which their minds are growing. Can you expect these 
scholars to bring their thoughts down from the world of 
enchantment and illusion to which they have been 
raised, to the comprehension of realities? But they 
are not the ones to be blamed for it. The time was 
when a person at the age of twenty years knew consid- 

erable of history and the facts of the world about him. 
Can it be now safely said that more than a few of our 
high-school scholars would find more profit and pleas- 
ure in the life of some world’s benefactor, than in dis- 
covering whom the hero in the story married? If such 
is the taste of our school-population, where can we find 
a limit, or when comes a change? Surely not among 
those who have graduated from our high schools dur- 


ing these days of so much light literature. When they 
graduate from school, they graduate into license. 

It is always easy to say that such things and such 
things were different in former times, and we think that 
in this case we can refer to a previous and more health- 
ful literary taste. Our remark finds a proof in the fact 
that middle-aged gentlemen and ladies—especially the 
latter—frequently evince a knowledge of history and 
science that should bring a blush to the faces of their 
daughters. They learned it when young from the 
books they read. And why aren’t their daughters 
following them in their acquirements? Simply because 
in these later days, “To the making of books there has 
been no end” ; because every garrulous, disappointed 
maiden has written her story ; and these books—cheap 
books—of Tom, Dick, and Harry (please excuse the 
gender) library committees are placing in the hands of 
our young people ; parents are allowing their children 
to dream over them, and at the same time their minds 
are becoming vitiated, and our scholars are shuddering 
at the prospect of three or four years of real contact 
with facts, or with anything elsc that is not agreeable to 
their dainty conceits. 

Our schools are our educators, and so are our libra- 
ries ; but how sadly the latter supplements the former! 
Our text, however, will throw an effulgent light over 
the gloomy prospect. Another turn of the spiral, and 
we shall see these two more beautifully blended ; but 
we must pass through our present condition to reach 
thatcondition. If, then, we take this view of the mat- 
ter, why need we have any idea of perfection in our 
present schoo] attainments? They may be perfect for 
the present time and present circumstances—perfect 
for the reason that they could have been no better, or 
that the turning of the spiral has made these attain- 
ments and the present time synchronous (if we may not 
be accused of redundancy). But they are not perfect 
for the future. We have faith, however, that every fu- 
ture time shall find its satiety of educational facilities, 
although it does seem that communities and States can 
and do withhold much from every present. We all are 
tugging away at the lever of the spiral, but, alas! what 
slight curvature has the spiral. This is the cause of 
our outcry ; this is the great existing circumstance. We 
make the charge against those who are polluting the 
minds of our scholars, and against those who are allow- 
ing them to be polluted. 

O ye that work with us, turn the faster; or if it be 
that the spiral is stationary, and we are the ones in mo- 
tion, push as hard as you can, that we may ascend the 
faster. 


Tue HoME AND THE SCHOOL.—The relation of family 
training to school culture is so intimate and so closely 
related, that there is needed no apology of making it 
the topic of a brief discussion. While it is not within 
the province of this committee to invade the privacy or 
the sanctity of the family circle, it is both fitting and 
proper to show how the value and efficiency of our 
schools may be greatly enhanced by the judicious dis- 
cipline and the active cooperation of the family. It is 
in the nursery and at the fireside that are seen the first 
buddings of intellectual and moral life. There dawn 
the first faint glimmerings of an immortal spirit. To 
quicken the opening mind, to supply every needed ele- 
ment of growth, is one of the first and most imperative 
duties of parents. The conflict and antagonism be- 
tween the moral and animal instincts of children are 
very early manifest. ‘The impulses of the lower nature, 
which have, by far, the greater force, come first into 
play. These are to be checked and controlled. If the 

are allowed to gain strength by indulgence and gratiff 
cation—if every wish of a child is a law which a parent 
feels bound to obey, if a misguided and tender affection 
usurp the place of a wise and judicious discipline, the 
sad consequences may be readily foreseen, but seldom 
can they be remedied in after life. The affectionate 
promptings of the paternal heart are too often blinded 
to the future consequences of an inconsiderate choice. 
Mistaken kindness and affection are often followed by 


the bitterest sorrows. — Supt. Leach, Providence. 


LANGUAGE. 


Parts of Speech.—The Word “It.” 


Dr. Blair says of the word 7, “ this is the most gen- 
eral term that can possibly be conceived of, as it may 
stand for any one thing in the universe, of which we 
speak.” And such, indeed, is the fact. Itis in some 
respects one of the most remarkable words in our lan- 
guage. As a part of speech, therefore, it requires 
some special study. Let us notice some of its most 
important current uses in discourse, passing for the 
present its etymological history. 

1. It is first used as a Pronoun of the neuter gender- 
Jorm. This we may call its first and normal use. 
“The mind loves uniformity, # seeks to systematize 
everything.” 

2. It is used as a Substantive to indicate some idea, 
which is suggested by the context. We do not call it a 
pronoun in these cases, because it refers to no noun, 
previously expressed or implied. Its use has nothing 
in common with the regular pronoun use. As, there- 
fore, it has its own independent way of indicating an 
object or an idea, we must call it here a substantive. 
The following examples illustrate this use: ‘“ J? was 
not Israel that provoked the war.”—Dr. Pepper. That 
is, “the party was not Israel.” So, “ /¢ was John that 
came” (=the person). “/¢ is truth that we seek” 
(= the thing), etc. 

It should be noted, that in this use, it may refer to 
many objects, as well as to a single individual. Thus- 
“Jt is these examples that trouble me” (#= the exam- 
ples). ‘‘ /¢ is only the striking proofs that he wishes to 
represent”—Dr. Pepper (it= the proofs). is only 
advocates that are afflicted in this way”—Chadwick 
(##—=the fersons). 

This use of ¢#as a kind of collective noun is quite 
modern. ‘Thus, in our translation of the New Testa- 
ment, we find ¢dey used instead: “Search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and shey 
are they which testify of me” (= # is they, etc.) So 
in Dr. Blair’s lectures on Rhetoric— “ Zhey are the 
wretched attempts towards an art of this kind which 
have so often disgraced oratory” (= #¢ is the wretched 
attempt, etc.); “ Zhey are the ardent sentiments of 
honor, virtue, magnanimity, and public spirit that can 
kindle that fire of genius and call up into the mind 
those high ideas which attract the admiration of ages”’ 
(= é# is the ardent sentiments of honor, etc.) 

Indeed this idiomatic use of ¢# in the singular, like- 
wise seems, even in the time of Dr. Blair, to have been 
not fully adopted. We think no writer at the present 
time would think of saying, “ Egypt was the country 
where this sort of writing was most studied.”—B/air’s 
“ Rise and Progress of Writing.” Everybody would 
write now, “/¢ was in Egypt that this sort of writing 
was most studied,” which is quite as good English, and 
certainly much more elegant in point of phraseology. 

So, “ Lady Thanet was the person who had first re- 
marked this to him.”—Zkomas Moore. We should say 
now, “ /¢ was Lady Thanet that had first remarked this 
to him.” 

3. It is used again Substantively as in the above 
cases, but always in a different construction, the com- 
plement term following the copula being in this case in- 
variably either an adjunct, or a word equivalent to an 
adjunct ;—that is, a preposition and its noun. Thus: 
“Tt is to you that I speak” (é¢= the person) ; “ Jt is for 
him that I labor” (#= the person) ; “Zt was on Science 
that he lectured” (#= the theme) ; “ Jt was there (=in 
that place) that I found him” ; “ 7¢ was then (=at that 
time) that he came” ; “When (= at what time) was é# 
that he came?” “ How (= in what way) was that 
you did it?” “Why (=for what reason) was é that 
you left town?” 

This use of the word é is exceedingly common. We 
find it on almost every page of our best writers. It is 


a most excellent lingual contrivance for bringing into 
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prominence any term which the writer may desire to 
especially emphasize. Thus: “/¢ is to the intercourse 
of thought that we are chiefly indebted for the improve- 
ment of thought”—Dr. Blair (it= the thing) ; “ Jt is 
among the most ancient authors that we are to look for 
the most striking instances of the sublime” — /bid 
(it = the place) ; “ It is from this class that the ranks of 
fanaticism are filled”—Dr. Hopkins (it—the class of 
persons) ; “ /# is not by Aés will directly, that man has 
any control over his thoughts”—Dr. Hopkins (it =the 
means). 

4. This word is used as the representative of a fol- 
lowing infinitive or cause. It is usually called an ex- 
pletive in this use. Thus: “/¢is manifest that he is in 
fault;”? “ It is just that he should rule.” 

The clause in these cases may be either a demonstra- 
tive clause, as in the above cases, or it may be an Infin- 
itive or a Relative clause: “ /¢ is uncertain who will 
undertake the enterprise.” “It is wnusual for him to be 
absent.” 

5. /t is used with words expressive of the state of 
the weather, as a fart of the verb. In this use it is not 
really an expletive, as it is sometimes considered, but 
an organic part of the predicate, and not to be sepa- 
rated from it in analysis or in parsing, as it is not sep- 
arable in sense. Thus, “ rains,” “i# snows,” 
hails,” ete. 

6. tis used, finally, with nouns to give them a pred- 
icative force, This use is comparatively rare, but is per- 
fectly good English. We find it more frequently in 
poetry than in prose. Thus: “He farms #,;” “He is 
coasting é#” (for traffic along the coast); “I will foot 
it hence.” 

Occasionally we find this predicative case of ¢# with 
averb. Thus: “I take # you are right ;’ “Come 
fairies, trip # on the grass.” This use of # occurs quite 
frequently in Shakespeare. Thus: 


“ Lewis of France is sending over maskers to revel ¢¢ with him 
and his new bride.”— Shakespeare, Henry 
Poor Tom’sa-cold. [Aside.] I cannot daub farther” —Shakes- 


peare’s Lear (i. e. continue my dissembling.) 
“Tis strange: a three-pence bowed would hire me, old as I 


am, to queen #.”—Henry VI//. 
“Lord Angelo dukes # well in his absence.”—Aeasure for 


Measure. 
“ Whether the charmer sinner #¢ or saint 7, 
If folly grows romantic I must paint 7.” 
Pope's Moral Essays. 

From the above it is manifest, that this little word 
is one of the most useful in our language. We can 
scarcely write a sentence without calling in its aid. In 
some one of these six uses, it is constantly occurring. 
Note the following paragraph from Dr. Hopkins’ lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity : 

“We admit that belief is in no case directly dependent upon 
the will; that in some cases #¢ is entirely independent of 7 ; but 
he must be exceedingly bigoted who should affirm that the will 
has no influence. The influence of the will here is analogous to 
its influence in many other cases. /¢ is as great as /¢ is over the 
objects which we see. /¢ does not depend upon the will of any 
man, if he turns his eyes in a particular direction, whether he 
shall see a tree there. If the tree be there he must see ##, and is 
compelled to believe in zs existence, but #¢ was entirely within his 
power not to turn his eyes in that direction and thus to remain 
unconvinced. /¢ is not by his will directly that a man has any 
control over his thoughts. // is not by willing a thought into the 
mind that we can call # there.” 

In this short paragraph the word #¢ is used twelve 
times ; and performs “#ree of its six regular functions. 
How important that the pupil should be able instantly 
to detect these different uses, and explain them. 

Compare, again, the different uses of ¢ in the fol- 
lowing : 

/t was true that he spoke to you. 

/¢ was there that he spoke to you. 

/¢t was this that he spoke to you. 

/t was thus that he spoke to you. 

/t was you that he spoke #f to. 

/t was to you that he spoke #. 

Are there not many teachers who would fail to dis- 
tinguish the different uses of this word in the above 
How, then, when neither text-book nor teacher instruct 
correctly, is the pupil to master his own language ? 

It may be interesting to note that in the second and 


third cases, as given above, it corresponds precisely to 
one of the uses of cin French;—in the fourth use it 
has an equivalent in one use of the French é, one use 
of the Latin hoc, ilud, and id, and one use of the 
Greek 4 ; for these pronouns have precisely 


ord same expletive use in the three languages respect- 
ively. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The Form of Lightning-Rods. 


BY PROF, JOHN PHIN, 


The season when the attention of the public will be 
directed to protection from lightning is now approach- 
ing, and it is of the utmost importance that correct 
views in regard to the construction and erection of 
lightning-rods should prevail. We have in this coun- 
try a class of men who have devoted themselves to the 
business of making money out of the fears which thun- 
der and lightning inspire, and it unfortunately happens 
that the majority of these men care more for the money 
which they obtain than for the actual protection which 
they afford to their customers, To them, complicated 
arrangements, that can be defended with any show of 
reason, are a most important matter, for, on the ground 
of greater cost and efficiency, a more liberal harvest is 
obtained. In this connection there has been no more 
fertile source of imposition than the fallacy that light- 
ning travels only on the surface of metallic conductors, 
for it has led to the construction of lightning-rods of 
which the cross-sections are stars, tubes, and all sorts 
of complicated devices. A recent note in Zhe Popular 
Science Monthly, translated from the Comptes Rendus, 
indorses this view, and, as no editorial protest has been 
added, it may have a tendency to mislead many. Let 
us, therefore, consider the facts in this case. 

In looking up the history of this subject, the first 
mistake that we meet is the confounding of static with 
dynamic* electricity, or rather an utter ignorance of 
what static electricity is. The author of the note to 
which we have referred evidently supposes that all elec- 
tricity produced by the ordinary frictional machine is 
static—which most assuredly is not the case. In mak- 
ing this mistake, however, he is not by any means alone. 
Dozens of writers have committed the same error, and 
it is not long since a medical man wrote a book on the 
curative powers of static, as distinguished from dynamic, 
electricity, while any physicist would have told him that 
in the entire volume there was not a single case de- 
scribed in which static electricity was used! Whenever 
electricity is in motion, that is to say, when it is flowing 
along a conductor, it is.dyzamic, no matter from what 
source it may be obtained. When at rest — that 
is, when it is in equilibrium—it is s/atic. Dynamic 
electricity may be produced by the ordinary plate or 
cylinder machine ; static electricity may have its origin 
in a voltaic battery. 

Knowing that electricity at rest always tends to dif- 
fuse itself on the surface, in fact, that it always confines 
itself to the surface, it became, at an early period, a 
question whether electricity in motion did not follow 
the same law. Pouillet determined the question in a 
very ingenious manner. He took a cylindrical wire of 
a certain size and measured the resistance which it of- 
fered to a current of electricity. He then rolled the 
wire out flat and measured the resistance again ; it was 
found to be the same, although it is evident that the 
extent of the surface of the conductor was by this 
means greatly increased. Other experimenters have 
determined the question by different methods, but al- 
ways with the same result. The committee of the 


* We give to the terms séatic and dynamic the old meanings, 
as evidently does the writer under review. According to the new 
definitions suggested and advocated by Professors Thomson and 
Tait, dynamics includes statics. The point is one which does not 


affect the main question, however. 


French Academy, which included Becquerel, De la 
Rive, Pouillet, and others, adopted a solid square bar 
as the best form for lightning-rods ; and Sir William 
Snow Harris, though often quoted as favoring rods 
which present a large surface, says: “ Provided the 
quantity of metal be present, the form under which we 
place it is evidently of no consequence to its conduct- 
ing powers, since it would be absurd to suppose that a 
mass of metal, under any form, did not conduct elec- 
tricity in all its particles; indeed, we know that it 
does so.” 

In attempting to determine this question, Pouillet 
and others seem always to have used electricity pro- 
duced by a voltaic battery ; and although, to the mind 
of every scientific physicist, such experiments are con- 
clusive, the objection has been raised that they do not 
fairly determine the case for electricity of such high 
tension as lightning. To meet such objections, the 
writer of this article, many years ago, instituted the fol- 
lowing experiments : 

Take a strip of gold-leaf half an inch wide, and two 
or three inches long ; pass through it a moderate charge 
from a six-jar electrical battery, and it will be entirely 
burned up. The circumference of the gold in this case 
is one inch, and this, of course, is the measure of the 
surface. Now, take a gold wire one-sixteenth of inch 
in diameter, and pass through it the most powerful 
charge that can be obtained from the same battery ; 
the wire will remain unaffected, although it presents 
but one-fifth the surface. 

The difference between the action of static electricity 
and electricity in motion is very well shown by the fol- 
lowing simple experiment: Take a large Leyden jar, 
one of say two gallons measurement, having the usual 
knob and other arrangements. In the wooden cover 
insert a glass tube, carrying at its upper extremity a 
wire lying horizontally across it, the wire having a good- 
sized ball at each end, so that the discharge may take 
the form of a spark or an explosion, and not pass off 
silently. Between the horizontal wire and the knob of 
the jar stretch a strip of gold-leaf, and charge the jar 
in the usual manner. So long as the electricity does 
not flow “hrough the gold-leaf, the latter will remain un- 
injured, although it is evidently charged as intensely as 
the machine can charge it. But, if we discharge the 
jar by laying one ball of the discharger on the outer 
coating of the jar, and the other knob at the extremity 
of the horizontal wire, the gold-leaf will be destroyed. 
If for the strip of gold-leaf, a wire the one-thirtieth of 
an inch in diameter be substituted, the charge will be 
carried off without its doing any damage. Here we 
see that, while the electricity was at rest (static), the 
gold-leaf was quite capable of receiving as heavy a 
charge as the most powerful machine could impart ; 
but, the moment the electricity began to flow (became 
dynamic), the gold-leaf was destroyed, notwithstanding 
its great surface, while a wire of far less surface af- 
forded a perfect way for the charge to pass off. 

Experiments in this direction might be multiplied az 
infinitum, and, when properly conducted, they all lead 
to the same conclusion, which is, that, when made of 
the same metal, the efficiency of any rod is in direct 
proportion to its weight per foot. It may be round, 
square, tubular, ribbon-like, or in the form of a rope 
consisting of several strands; it makes no difference. 
For ourselves, we give the preference to simple flat rib- 
bon as being most easily applied and less obtrusive, but 
wire and wire ropes are very convenient, more easily 
procured, and quite as good. 

That M. Nouel has neither experimented upon the 
subject nor given deep thought to it, is evident from 
the fact that he advises us to substitute hollow pipes 
for the present solid rods. As the interior surface of a 
pipe is incapable of receiving a charge of static elec- 
tricity, it is evident that, if this law applies to lightming- 
conductors, the capacity of a pipe or tube would be 
just doubled by slitting it and spreading it out flat. 


—Popular Science Monthly. 
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us, we will state again that we only publish ¥irtTy 
NUMBERS A YEAR. August 7th and August 14th no 
papers were issued. From this time until August, 
1876, our subscribers may expect the paper regularly, 
with no break. 


WHATEVER may be the future destiny of France, re- 
cent debates in the Assembly have shown to demonstra- 
tion that even the higher instruction is to remain, virtu- 
ally, in the hands of the Catholic clergy. Every facility 
is to be given for the granting of clerical diplomas ; 
and thereby hangs the tale that all idle, ignorant, and 
incompetent teachers shall be put on a par with hard- 
working and learned students of the universities, pro- 
vided the former be willing to obey the dictates of the 
Catholic clergy. It has already been pointed out that 
the bulk of the lower classes in France are (quasi) in- 
structed by the so-called “brothers” and “sisters,” 
and that thirty-three per-cent of the French people are 
totally illiterate. 


Apropos of these poor illiterates—analfabelici the 
Italians say—has it ever struck our educationists how 
extremely difficult it is to get at the truth of such mat- 
ters? A German school-paper imagines it has settled the 
point by simply recording, from fortnight to fortnight, 
the precise number of couples that have inscribed their 
sign-manual on the Berlin hymeneal altar. But what 
is more natural than that people wholly illiterate should 
yet practice their signature before proceeding to the 
marriage ceremony? Statistics must be worth a good 
deal before they are worth anything. 


By authorization of the Prussian Minister of Wor- 
ship (and Education), a most important work has just 
been published by Dr. Schneider, Privy Councillor 
and official adviser to the education department. 
Those who are in the habit of looking to Prussia for 
one of the earliest States in the field of education do 


seldom realize the fact that it is only during the last three 
or four years that the educational reforms have found 
their way, seriously, into the Prussian kingdom. The 
old regulations of ex-Minister von Miler were almost 
medizval in their narrowness of spirit: the teachers 
were clergy—enthralled ; at the normal training colleges 
the future teachers of Prussia were brought up in ped- 
antry, bigotry, and total ignorance of the world, which 
training (?) rendered them precisely and totally unfit for 
the educative functions of their profession. Dr. 
Schneider’s publication, “ Volksschulwesen und Lehrerbil- 
dung in Preussen,” which might be called the history of 
the educational era of new Prussia. The volume deals 
with the constitution, scope, and objects of the public 
school, with a scheme for the secondary schools, with a 
new plan for the examination of elementary teachers, 
with the act for the inspection of schools (Sept., 1872), 
in a word, with the entire internal education-system of 
the country. The work is published at 4 marks by 
by Wiegand & Grieben, Berlin. 


A New Art in Education. 


Normal schools have their place in our education 
system. They do a work which isindispensable. The 
only pity is that they cannot do more of it, All good 
teachers are not normal graduates ; but all teachers 
would be the better for having had normal-school training. 
There are, however, very many teachers in our schools, 


_|and there will continue to be many, who have not had 


such training. ‘These need better information touch- 
ing the principles and method of their art. These, and 
many who have had a normal-school education, need 
such instruction and incitement, from time to time, as 
shall correct the narrowing tendencies and stagnating 
influences of the daily school routine. They need, from 
time to time, to be lifted out of their own limited field 
of vision, and to be raised above their own stereotyped 
views and modes. We have substantially only two 
agencies that can at all reach this end,—the journal of 
education and the teacher’s institute. The former is 
the more quiet and constant: the latter may be the 
more general in its reach, and the more vivifying in its 
immediate effects. Indeed, so much may be done by 
properly conducted teachers’ institutes, that it is to be 
regretted that more pains is not taken to systematize 
their method of operating, and to secure for them a 
higher grade of professional art in instruction. 

The need of this last suggests the want of a new art 
in education,—that of giving institute instruction, A 
somewhat extended observation and experience satisfies 
us that the power of giving proper institute instruction is 
really a specialty inart. It is not merely a matter of scho- 
lastic learning, nor of experience and success in school- 
teaching. It requires peculiar gifts, attainments, and 
experience, and those directly in the line of public 
teaching and speaking. Not the mere school teacher, 
lecturer, or preacher, is the man to succeed in the work ; 
a combination of all these in their better qualities is 
more nearly the thing required. 

The reasons are not far to seek. In the first place, 
you cannot get together any considerable body of 
school-teachers without the presence of conflicting 
grades of condition and qualification. Some need ab- 
solutely rudimental instruction ; others will become dis- 
gusted if you give no other. Some will be most bene- 
fited by the presentation of simple primary methods ; 
others have either got beyond those, or have no fellow- 
feeling for them. Some are all alive with interest in 
one branch ; others are eagerly curious in some oppo- 
site direction. All seem to need simply “ what they can 
take back to their schools ;’ and yet there are but few 
who do not crave something higher for their own want 
and sustenance. The general and growing feeling is, 
“We want methods ;” and yet a method is nothing 
without its principles, and hardly more without special 
shaping to individual capacity. Lastly, “there is so 


much to be done””—so many branches, so many meth- 


ods, so many special difficulties, so many pressing 
wants to be considered, that the time in most institute 
sessions—in all under two weeks—is wholly inadequate. 

Now, it must be seen at once that the institute instructor 
has to undertake the reconciling of the almost irreconcil- 
able. Shrewd selection of main points and pitiless re- 
jection of avoidable side-issues and details ; sharp de- 
lineation of leading methods in brief, to the avoiding of 
confusing variety and mere dogmatic tabulation ; vigor- 
ous practical presentation of fundamental principles in 
logical order, but without degenerating into dry peda- 
gogic argumentation ; clear compacting of all matter 
into a few leading topics, and in terse Saxon style, 
freshened and vivified with apt illustrations, verbal and 
graphic, and yet steering clear of mere skeleton outlines 
and formulas ; an easy colloquial address, enlivened 
with pertinent occasional questions, clear replies, and 
ready terms and repartees, but without descending to 
mere anecdotal digressions and platitudinous class style 
interrogation ; a drawing out of the views and experi- 
ence of teachers themselves, without being led astray 
and controlled by the discussions thus excited ;—these 
are the ends to be secured. Let any one carefully 
consider them, and he will see that it is no matter of 
surprise that institute instruction is so often a sheer 
failure ; and that until it is regarded as a severe spe- 
cialty, and more care is exercised in the choice of insti- 
tute instructors, it must continue to be a failure. 


Moral Instruction in the Schools. 


In touching upon the subject “The Bible in the 
Schools,” we alluded to that of Moral Instruction, 
While neither the higher nor more comprehensive 
theme, the latter does appear to us the more pressing 
one. However the religious world may be divided 
upon the question of combining positive Christian 
teaching with the ordinary school instruction, on that 
of moral instruction there is no need of disagreement. 
Doubtless the truest education of the mind, and the 
highest good of the citizen and the State, require a 
training of the reason and the religious affections, ab- 
solutely parallel with the education of the sense and 
the understanding. In theory, that education of the 
human soul which does not ingrain into the whole sub- 
stance of its knowledge and thought the fundamental 
principles of virtue and piety, is false and dangerous, 
And practically to restrict that education to the home 
and the Sunday-school, on any other than the ground 
of a hard political necessity, is simply absurd ; for the 
religious instruction thus given is occasional and frag- 
mentary, and is, even at that, brought within reach of 
only the merest fraction of the great mass. 

But if, for the reason of our own discord and infi- 
delity, we cannot have this steady, growing, and deci- 
sive Christian instruction in the school, it is only the 
more important that we secure that of a_ positively 
moral nature. Especially is it wise policy now, when 
the former is attacked, to seize upon the opportu- 
nity of putting the latter bodily in its place, as its 
proper and unobjectional substitute. It is folly to sur- 
render upon compulsion an ancient right and not to 
seize upon the only remaining compensation. Only a 
fool will let go the having what he can, because he can 
not have what he ought. 

Now, as we have said, in the simple field of fun- 
damental morality or natural religion, there is a broad 
and common ground upon which all may stand, 
and stand agreed. The simple duty of cultivating 
activity, for example, how necessary to the life and 
health of all the powers of the human being! The 
necessity to general health and well-being of the man 
of frugal and regular habits, — this belongs not less to 
the domain of morality than to that of hygiene. There 
can also be no dispute as to the claims of useful indus- 
try: not only society, but the man himself, is interested 
in the matter of vigorous self-support and economic pro- 
ductiveness. Absolute Honesty in all dealing with others 
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has certainly a claim upon a place in the school instruc- 
tion, commensurate with the prominence given it in the 
statutes. Nor need we go far to find as just a ground 
for the steady and effective inculcation of truthfulness. 
What quarrel need there be with regard to the duty of 
self-control in the exercise of the violent passions? As 
to the obligation to respect the common rights, too much 
can hardly, in this lawless age, be said upon that. 
Less higher arithmetic and more duty fo aw would be a 
clear gain in the school course, Closely allied to this 
is the duty of fitting behavior toward others, whether 
above or below us, with its whole catalogue of specific 
virtues. Purity of speech and chasteness in conduct, in 
these times of growing laxity, might well have a con- 
ceded place, where their principles could be daily en- 
forced. To these, how well, and without objection, 
might be added, charity to all the needy ; /oya/ty to gov- 
ernment and law ; patriotic zeal for the national conserv- 
ation and advancement ; and general piety or reverence 
for the All-Wise and Beneficent Creator, with its whole 
galaxy of related virtues. In fact, there is field and 
room enough for a systematic instruction here ; cer- 
tainly great and pressing need in our times for attention 
to it. Shall we continue to over-look and neglect it, 
while at the same time we clamor for the other matter 
so involved in dispute ? 


Artistic Gestures. 


In the August number of that unique and sprightly 
educational journal the School Bulletin, there is a no- 
tice of Dr. H. B. Sprague’s paper on the “ Teaching of 
Gesture,” read before the New York University Convo- 
cation, and a sharp critique upon both his theory and 
its illustrations. 

The strictures passed upon both were in our judg- 
ment no less just than sharp. The truth is, there are 
vital principles in the art of delivery that are almost 
universally overlooked by elocutionists and gesture- 
masters. That the hand may deliver a truth in gesture, 
which the voice is enunciating, is most true. But it is 
just as true that the hand is, so to speak, the mere 
handmaid of the voice, and should never ambitiously 
aspire to a parallel importance. It is the work of the 
hand in gesture, not to duplicate the whole work of the 
voice, but only at necessary points to re-enforce the vocal 
utterance. Now, as not every point which is susceptible 
of gesture is mecessary, to seek to add force by gesture, 
is simply to weaken the effect of all necessary gesture. 
Gesture, like all high appliances of force, must be 
charily used or it becomes powerless from mere com- 
monness. 

In the next place, a large part of the tendency to ex- 
cess in gesture lies wholly within the field of descriptive 
gesture, In every instance of the kind cited, where 
gesture in declamation exceeds so largely the real prac- 
tice of the original speaker ; in which gesture is clearly, 
though according to rule-elegance, overdone, it will be 
found on examination that the transgressor is descrip- 
tive gesture. In oratory, description is never for itself, 
but solely for the sake of the thought, for the reception 
of which it is to prepare the mind. Its place is prop- 
erly in excitation, and it can not, therefore, be itself the 
force-field: it is only the unavoidable avenue to it. 
The main gesture, the great gesture, province lies just 
beyond it ; it ,is where the fact or the thought, which 
has all along been burning before the glance of the 
orator, is to be squarely brought out and driven home. 
It is false elocution, then, to anticipate or overshadow 
emphatic gesture, by any noticeable display of that 
which is purely subordinate, descriptive gesture. It is 
poor tactics to weaken the main battle by a too lavish 
development of the skirmishing lines. 

And once more, all gesture is but an outward, and at 
best imperfect, symboling of the inward emotion. Al- 
most any gesture, opposed to rule though it be, is truth- 
ful and effective, if it only be spontaneously shot forth by 
the uncontrollable inward energy. No gesture, however 


artistically fashioned, and with whatever nice exactness 
overlaid upon the vocal delivery, has in it any truth, 
beauty, or power, if it be merely the studied product 
of the art, and not the natural outburst of the in- 
ward force. And precisely here is the great difficulty 
in making good speaking of ordinary declamation. 
The subject is not native to the school orator ; the 
style is alien to his mind’s action ; the feeling is 
either wanting or is forced; and hence, there is 
not the inward ground for any true gesture ; it has to 
be artificial. Hence, it has to be laid aside as soon as 
the boy comes to be the man; or if it be retained in 
the after public speaking, it both stifles the delivery in 
mere mannerism, and stamps the speaker as no orator, 
as no really honest thinker. Hence, we do not think it 
extravagant to say, that no true elocution for any person 
can be taught except upon the basis of simple, direct, 
earnest composition. ‘Teach the pupil, first, to write 
something he really thinks and feels, and to write it as 
he thinks and feels it, and then teach him its natural and 
effective delivery, as thus thought and felt, and you will 
hit upon an enunciation and gesture that know how to 
do an honest work, and, still better, know how to keep 
their proper place. Aside from this, ordinary instruction 
in either can be useful, not as teaching the pupil what he 
is actually to use, or just where he is to use it, but as a 
means of habituating him, in a general way, to an easier 
and more natural use of his organs and powers, so that, 
whenever the true impulse comes, and either bursts out 
into action, what is spontaneous and earnest may not 
be crude, angular, and ill-fitted. 


Normal Schools in South America. 


The first normal school in South America was kept 
in Chili for three years, by Don Domingo F. Sarmiento, 
late president of the Argentine Republic. It was 
opened three years previously to the first normal school 
in North America, at Lexington, Mass., and continued 
three years, when Mr. Sarmiento was sent by the Chilian 
government on an educational tour to Europe and the 
United States. 

During Mr. Sarmiento’s occupancy of the presiden- 
tial chair he established a noble institution of the same 
character in the old government house at Pararia. Its 
aims and curriculum were of much larger scope than 
those of the normal schools of North America. It was 
furnished with fine apparatus of every description, and 
gave a bounty to its students (who were chosen from 
the respective provinces according to the amount of 
their representation in their House of Representatives) 
of twenty doilars per month in gold, and all their 
books and materials of study. It was placed under 
the charge of Mr. George L. Stearnes, a Harvard grad- 
uate, highly recommended for the post by the Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, of Harvard. Mr. Stearnes has done a 
great work in the school, and was able to gather it 
again after it was broken up and scattered by the late 
civil war. 

Another normal school, as we learn from Za Union 
Argentina of last April, just received, has been opened 
in Taceeman, the southern province of the republic, 
under the charge of Mr. George Stearnes’ brother. Its 
character is on a par with that of the school at Pararia, 
its only defect being, in the estimation of Mr. George 
Stearnes, that, like its predecessor, it gives too extended 
an education for the common-school teaching, but pre- 
pares its pupils for higher education, thus leaving a 
minus of supply to the lower schools. But Taceeman 
was not willing to be outdone by the province of 
Buenos Ayres. Model schools are appended to both 
institutions. 

It is now proposed to have a normal school in the 
city of Buenos Ayres for women, and as the present 
president of the Republic, Avellenada, is the former 
minister of instruction and in sympathy with ex-Pres- 
ident Sarmiento in educational matters, it will probably 


be done. 


The republic has made long strides in improvement 
under the six years presidency of Mr. Sarmiento, and 
as the policy of the present administration is the same, 
that of peace and education, great hopes are entertained 
of farther progress still. 


— A new German work, entitled “The Brazilian 
Empire in 1873,” devotes eight pages to the “ educa- 
tional condition ” of the rising empire. From these we 
learn, inter alia, that the qualifications for a teacher are : 
Twenty-five years of age+o be a school manager, twen- 
ty-one years to be a teacher at all, a certificate of moral 
conduct and of competency. Women, it would appear, 
require no diploma of any kind ; but foreigners, on the 
other hand, must show qualifications from their own re- 
spective countries. The teachers’ places are disposed 
of by competitive examinations (even as in Holland up 
to the present day); there are no mixed schools any- 
where, but several evening schools for adults. The 
whole empire had, in 1873, seven establishments for 
higher instruction, and 6,653 elementary schools, public 
and private. These were attended by 155,000 pupils 
of both sexes, a figure suspected to be far behind the 
actual facts. 


— In the year 1874 there were in Moravia(Austria- 
Hungary) 37 school districts with 1897 public elemen- 
tary schools, 17 private schools (though optionally public) 
and §2 strictly private schools. The public schools were 
attended by 284,000 children between the age of 6 and 
12, and by 56,000 children, of both sexes, between 12 
and 14. During the current year three Kindergarten 
have been established, and there is a fair prospect of 
further institutions of the kind. Technical or trade 
schools are spoken of as being, as yet, “ sporadic,” but 
the number of government training colleges for teachers 
is set down as five. 


— The enormous sum of $65,000, which had been 
recently subscribed for the erection of a monument to 
the Viceroy of Egypt, will be used in a somewhat differ- 
ent direction. By the Khedive’s own desire and in- 
structions, the whole sum will be devoted to the estab- 
lishment at Alexandria of a great public school, open 
to children of all nationalities and every parental de- 
nomination. 


— The town of Naples possesses now a German 
Protestant school answering as nearly as possible the 
German real-school of the second class where no Latin 
is taught. The study of two living languages is com- 
pulsory in the curriculum, and two more foreign lan- 
guages may be selected by the parents. By Easter 
last the school numbered 155 pupils, viz.: 99 boys and 
56 girls, who were instructed by six professors, 

— In the Norway Storthing it has been decided by 
61 against 50 votes, to draw an additional sum equi- 
valent to $280,000 for improvements in the educa- 
tional system of the country, more especially by raising 
the salaries of the teachers of the elementary schools. 


— Acountry is nothing without men, men are noth- 
ing without mind, and mind is little without culture. It 
follows that cultivated mind is the most important pro- 
duct of a nation, The products of the farm, the shop, 
the mill, the mine, are of incomparably less value than 
the products of the schools. If the schools of a peo- 
ple are well taught all else will prosper. Wherever 
schools are neglected it is a sure sign of national deg- 


radation and decay. The central point of every wisely 
administered government is its system of education. 
The education of youth well cared for by a nation, out 
of it will grow science, art, wealth, strength, and all 
else that is esteemed great in the judgment of men. 


— No man ever stood lower in my estimation for 
having a patch on his clothes ; yet Iam sure there is 
greater anxiety to have fashionable, or at least clean, 


unpatched clothes, than to have a sound conscience. I 
sometimes try my acquaintances by some such test as 
this ; who could wear a patch, or two extra seams only, 
over the knee,—Zhoreau, 
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[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DeparTMENT oF Dia- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


Vacation Plays. 


Nannie, Louie, and Alfred are never at a loss for amusement in 
vacation, for when the old games become tiresome they invent 
new ones which are more interesting than any they have learned, 
because they are their own. They play in pleasant weather about 
a quiet, shady yard and garden by Nannie’s house, or in the sand- 
box in Louie’s yard, where they can think themselves at the sea- 
shore; for the wind among the pine and fir trees around the en- 
closure makes the very sound of waves dashing along the shore, 
and the sand was really brought from the beach in the spring. 

In dull weather, when they are obliged to keep in doors, they re- 
sort to Alfred’s games—* The Crocodile” and “ The Whale.” A\l- 
fred puts on his papa’s dressing-gown that has large, gay patterns, 
over a dark ground, and crawls slowly about the floor, quite prone, 
up stairs and down, opening his mouth very wide and uttering 
dreadful sounds, while Nannie and Louie run before him 
and get wild with fright and excitement at his horrible appearance ; 
he pursues them over the stairs and even to the attic, where they 
hide, or he lies in ambush by the door-way and drags them down 
as they run through. “It is great fun,” they say, “but very hot 
for the crocodile.” 

“The Whale” is more funny but less exciting, as they stay in 
one room to play it, and that is the parlor. The whale stands in 
the front parlor and has the great sliding doors for his jaws, and 
when Nannie and Louie, who are spread out on the floor of the 
back parlor, try to swim through, he opens and shuts his monstrous 
jaws upon them, if they are not nimble little fishes, and does any- 
thing he choses by way of devouring them, or casting them out 
again as the whale did Jonah after three days’ trial of him as a 
tenant of his ribs. All this is extremely delightful, but now that 
mamma has a new carpet in the parlor they cannot play it there, 
and are longing for the shabby, old carpets again, whereon the 
whale can disport himself and the little fishes swim. 

However, the pleasant days are best, of course, and the out-of- 
doors games, which they have invented to the number of forty-five, 
and of which they have a list in Nannie’s own hand-writings. 
Nannie is three years older than Alfred and Louie, and rather 
superintends all the plays and is the originator of most of them. 
They have very odd names, such as “The Crust of Bread”; 
“Fairy of the Flowers”; “The Wicked Queen”; “ Lion”; 
“ Hunters”; “Old Woman and Young Man”; “ Peter”; “The 
Old Cuspidor”; “The Underground Palace,” and “ Witches.” 

“The Wicked Queen” is of Nannie’s devising, and can be but 
imperfectly described, as it is susceptible of as many changes as 
Nannie’s restless imagination can suggest; but the ground-work 
of it is this: Pearl, Coral, and Nautilus are children of a sea king 
and queen, and live on the bottom of the ocean. The air serves 
them for the ocean and the clean shady streets for the paved floor 
of the cool seas. So they chase each other around the corners, 
and imagine that a wicked queen is after them, who can transform 
herself into any shape and pounce upon them to torment them. 
Their mother only can rescue or protect them, as she is somewhat 
of a fairy. These two queens are both pure ideals without a 
thread of visible representation, and this gives immense room for 
invention as to when and how they shall appear, and what they 
shall do; so, as all three of these children, Pearl, Coral, and Nau- 
tilus, are quite at home in the realms of fancy they are constantly 
arousing each other by such calls as, ‘O here comes the wicked 
queen in the shape of a porpoise; move quickly!” and away they 
all dart along the pavements, or hide within the friendly, open 
gates, or cuddle nestling together in the corners with greater zest. 
Then another call excites them: “ Mother is coming, with her 
arms open to save us, and hide us in a great clump of sea-weed !” 
and then how they scamper, with cries of joy, clinging together as 
if in one embrace! There is a witch in the game, who ends it by 
cutting the little sea-children up and boiling them in a pot, that 
they may live a hundred years ; and you know that it is very easy 
to play at being cut up and boiled, and much more amusing than 
the reality would be,and that they are just as sure of living a hun- 
dred years as if the witch were a true one. Louie says, “ This 
game is just like telling a story and acting it, and you can play it 
forever by always thinking of new things for the imaginary people 
to do.” 

Louie’s own game is “The Fairy of the Flowers,” and is played 
by “Sweet Pea,” “Moss Rose,” and “Sweet William,” a very 
nice characterization of the little actors. They run to and fro in 
the garden, playing they are very small and that they ride in poppy- 
seed chariots or on butterflies’ backs. Sweet Pea climbs the lad- 
der and blooms out from the cherry-tree’s foliage or trails up the 
Steps and perches on the high piazza, while Moss Rose lives in 
the arbor, which her fancy has converted into a rose bush, and 
looks out, with her rosy cheeks and her thick, clustering brown 
Jocks, as much at home as you please, while Sweet William, who 


is engaged to Pansy, lingers about her part of the garden, in a 
great state of delight. Then they all visit each other and talk as 
if they were flower-fairies, and bring each other presents of their 
own perfumes done up in pretty petals, till by-and-by a great wind 
comes and bears them on its wings hither and thither, tossing 
them about like spray from a breaking wave. 

So the happy vacation days escape like hounds from the leash 
and the game is hunted down at last, when the visitors of the 
chase come back with rosy cheeks and glowing eyes at the 
welcome sound of the school-bell. 


The Golden Rod. 


BY ANNA PEACE HAZARD. 


[Let the oné who recites, hold a handful of Golden-rod blossoms. ] 
When Summer wanes, beside the roads 
A little fairy stands ; 
And clasps around its head and face 
Soft, tiny, green-gloved hands. 


But when the Autumn comes it brings 
A change exceeding fair ; 

Down drops the veil and out there floats 
Bright, gleaming golden hair. 


The insects gather round about, 
And all buzz merrily ; 

The butterflies are charmed with it, 
And cannot pass it by. 


But now her diffidence is gone, 
And like a queen for pride, 

She floats about her golden locks, 
And sways from side to side. 


And could the little flower speak 
Up from the dewy sod, 

The tiny thing would cry, “I am 
The fairy ‘ Golden-Rod’ !” 


After Vacation." 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


We have come from the mountains, where, from white summits 
gushing, 
All the cool, hidden fountains down their bright streamlets fling ; 
And from mountain beauty, to our daily duty, 
Through our spirits rushing, fresher life and strength we bring. 
Climbing Learning’s mountains, tasting Wisdom’s fountains, 
In our happy school-room, like the mountain streams we sing. 


We have come from the ocean, where the blue billows dashing, 
With a wild, merry motion, cast the foam on the shore ; 
And from ocean beauty, to our daily duty, 
Through our spirits flashing, shines its light forevermore. 
Wisdom’s boundless ocean, with a new devotion, 
In our happy school-room we again will now explore. 


We have come from the meadows, where the sweet flowers are 
growing, 
Where the sunshine and shadows fly so gaily and fleet ; 
And from Nature’s beauty, to our daily duty, 
With our spirits glowing, now we turn our willing feet. 
For in Learning’s meadows, there are lights and shadows ; 
In our happy school-room, we will hasten them to meet. 


We have come from Vacation, happy time full of pleasure— 
From its sweet recreation, pleasant pastime so gay, 
And its hours of beauty to our daily duty, 
Send their richest treasure, as we gaily come to-day. 
But, though dear, Vacation, with its recreation, 
In our happy school-room we rejoice again to stay. 


* This song, with music, is in ** Merry Chimes;”’? O. Ditson & Co.. Boston. 


By the Surf at Hampton Beach. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


In every line of breaking beauty seen, 

In every foamy crest or concave green, 

O’er the expanse where sky and ocean meet, 
The tender love of God is brooding sweet. 


Told in the wavy tracery on the sand, 

Spoke by the rugged rocks’ encircling band, 
Breathed in the pure and healing winds that fly, 
The tender love of God is hovering nigh. 


Written on every fair and pearly cloud, 
Sung by the sea’s grand monotone aloud, 
Whispered within each convoluted shell, 
The tender love of God so close doth dwell. 


In quickened pulse by His own finger stirred, 
In grateful heart responsive to His word, 

In burning soul that worships at His feet, 
The tender love of God abides most sweet. 


August. 


{Recitation for a little girl personating August.] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


‘I come! I come! and the waving field 
Its wealth of golden grain shall yield. 

In the hush and heat of glowing noon, 
The insects’ hum is the only tune ; 

For the merriest birds forget to sing, 
And sit in the shade with drooping wing. 


But see! how the purpling grapes hang high, 
And ripen beneath my sunny sky! 

And see! how the fruits of the bending tree 
Turn blushing and rosy cheeks to me! 

And soon shall your garners be over-full, 
With gifts from the August bountiful. 


Alphabet Game for very smail Children. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


(Twenty six children ina row. Each holds, in his right hand, a 
letter of cardboard, large enough to be seen by the whele school.) 
Jn concert.—We are very little things all standing in our places, 
And now we raise our names high up, above our little faces. 
Another litile one.—I think if I were you, 
I’d show what I could do. 
C, A, and 7.—We three will show you that 
We spell c-a+t, cat. 
W, E, L, and L.*—Now you can see us spell 
W-e-l-1, wedl. 
D, /,and N.—We, now, you see, begin 
To make d-i-n, din. 
F, U, R.—And now we show you, sir, 
We spell f-u-r, fur. 
First group.—The cat says mew, and catches mice, 
My cat is Kitty, and she is nice. 
Fourth group.—A boy is big, can reach so high, 
A boy will be a man by-and-by. 
Second group.—Now we will tell you, Ding, dong, bell ; 
A doy put the ca¢ down in the wed. 
Fifth group.—l\t was a sad, dark place for her ; 
It bumped her nose, and wet her /ur. 
Third group.—She made a din when she went in ; 
Then good Jack Stout, he took her out. 
A, E, 1, O, and U.—We are the little vowels ; 
If us you do not borrow 
You cannot spell another word, 
If you stand there till to morrow. 
K, and S*—Come over, I, your face we miss ; 
Come help make k-i-s-s, 4éss. (Z7hey iss.) 
V and X.—Come, E, join us two little specks, 
And help us spell v-e-x, vex. 
Q and Z.—Come, U, and I, your place here is 
To show the people how to guiz. (Put up hands like 
opera-glasses. 
H, and P.—Come over, O, and with us stop, 
And pretty soon we’ll have a of. 
F, and M.—Come, A, run over where I am, 
And help us make a little jam. 
G.—I’m all alone, dear brother O, 
Come over here and make me go. 


All.—So now we've tried to show to you, 
What little things like us can do. 
And if you come again, some day, 
We'll try some longer words to say. 
It tires us, if we talk too long ; 
So now we sing our little song: 
“ A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P; 
Q, R, S, and T, U, V; W, and X, Y, Z; 
Now youv’e heard my a, b, c, 
Tell me what you think of me ?” 


* When a letter is doubled, the child holds the duplicate letter in his left hand. 


Preserving. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Dame Margery stands by the red-ripe piles 
Of fruit of the summer clime ; 
She fills up the crystal jars, and smiles 
As she thinks of the winter time. 
The snowy sugar she measures and weighs, 
With a care that never swerves. 
“ When summer fruits are all gone,” she says, 
“You shall taste my winter preserves.” 


Maid Maggie leans out in the shade and light 
The sun and the woodbine throw. 

She watches a white cloud’s upward flight, 
And the bloom and the green below; 

The brook’s brown waters as on they haste, 
And the still, swift swallow’s curves ; 

When summer beauty is gone, may we taste, 
Maid Maggie, of your preserves ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Letter from Prof. W. D. Whitney. 


[We take pleasure in giving space in our columns for the cor- 
rection of an error, concerning which Prof. Whitney writes us- 
Although the letter was not written for publication, yet we think 
it will be gratifying to our readers, and not exceeding the bounds 
of propriety, to publish it in our columns; the more so as it ex- 
presses most clearly, and in better words than we could choose, 
just the facts of the case.] 

TUBINGEN, GERMANY, July 23, 1875. 

My DEAR S1R:—I have been quite too busy in Germany to be 
able to accept your proposal of a correspondence, or indeed to 
send anything of that character back across the ocean. At pres- 
ent, however, I have one little literary item, by taking some note 
of which you would oblige me and some people on this side who 
are quite worth obliging. Prof. J. M. Hart, in his book on “ Ger- 
man Universities ” (p. 245), speaks of Jena as “ the only university 
in Germany which degrades itself by selling its degrees to foreign 
applicants.” This, though doubtless said in good faith, is an en- 
tire mistake ; no such thing is done at Jena, any more than else- 
where in Germany; all the universities are a little less exacting, 
perhaps, in the case of foreigners than of Germans; but Jena is 
no special exception, and is very far from being guilty of the mer- 
cenary meanness here attributed to it. The passage has come to 
the notice of some of the professors at Jena, and they feel quite 
hurt, and one of them, a friend of mine, has requested me to use 
my influence to obtain some correction of the misstatement before 
the American public. I am sure that you have some column of 
items in which you could insert a brief and simple correction of 
the error. 

I hope that your new undertaking is proving as successful as 
you anticipated and wish. Faithfully yours, 

C. C. Chatfield, Esq. W. D. Wuirney. 


Education in lowa. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, August 14th, 1875, ~ 
Editor New-England Fournal of Education: 

DEAR Stk,—Thinking that perhaps a few words from one of 
your Iowa subscribers would not come amiss, I take the present 
time to say that of all the journals that I have seen THE NEw- 
ENGLAND bears the palm. 

Education in Iowa is at the present time engaging a full share 
of public attention, and in some parts of the State it seems as if 
the people had arrived at the conclusion that it is the one thing 
needful above all others. The old system of Teachers’ Institutes 
has, in most counties of Iowa, given place to the County Normal 
Schools, and only by being seen in session can they be appreciated. 
Last year, at the Normal in this (Marshall) county, there was an 
attendance of about one hundred and fifty; this year there will be 
about the same. There are about two hundred public schools, 
and about two hundred and seventy teachers in the county, also 
two flourishing academies, and yet the call is for better school fa- 
cilities. 

Marshall county, in company with eight other counties of the 
State, is at present under the supervision of a lady county super- 
intendent, and right well has she performed the duties of the office 
during the last two years; and to show that she is appreciated, the 
people at the primary election, held over a month ago, elected her 
to serve another term of two years by a majority of six hundred 
out of a vote of about two thousand. 

Iowa to-day is in as prosperous a condition as any State in the 
Union, and the spirit of enterprise seems to have taken a firm 
hold of every branch of business, and both schools and teachers 
seem to have partaken of the good feeling and are striving to 
reach the highest attainment on the progressive road. 

Wishing you the best of success with the JOURNAL oF Epuca- 
TION, for certainly it deserves a full share, I remain a friend of 
the schools. Cc. P. B. 


“Identical Education and Co-Education.” 


Epiror JOURNAL :—Please permit in your valuable paper a 
brief review of some of the points in an article in your last issue, 
under the above caption. 

We are told, indirectly, that the grand ultimate end and aim of 
education is the true and proper development of the nobler hu- 
manity. But in discussing the subject the writer forgets the de- 
velopment of nobler humanity and falls to discussing, “ vocations 
in life.” and “ spheres of personal and relative duty.” He talks 
about female education as though there were any sex to the devel- 
opment of humanity; tells us “that education fer se whatever its 
kinds or methods, cannot obliterate the distinctions of sex”; and 
yet seems to be in great fear that co-education will somehow ac- 
complish this impossibility; objects to the course of education at 
Vassar, on the ground that girls are taught what they will make 
no practical use of in after life ;—forgets that the same objection, 
if it be an objection, is good against three-fourths of the college 
courses, not for girls only, but for boys as well. The statement 
that closes the article does not fairly state the question as it is 
argued by the advocates of co-education, 


The tendency in most American colleges is to multiply courses 
more or less parallel, and to give boys a large number of optional 
studies to give scope to diverse views and capacities. There are 
girls, as there are boys, who wish to take, and will be benefited by, 
the regular course. There are others, both boys and girls, who do 
not wish and, perhaps, cannot take the regular course, but prefer 
some other. All that the advocates of co-education contend for 
is that, so far as their courses run parallel and contain the same 
studies, both boys and girls should be in the same schools and 
classes, and that they are not unsexed by such proximity, but only 
properly educated in respect to sex: a part of education more or 
less wanting in those who have been separated as soon as they be- 
come conscious of difference of sex and educated after the fashion 
of the cloister and the nunnery. That such defect in sex-educa- 
tion is, in both sexes, in after life a prolific source of unhappiness 
and failure. 

They believe that, as the life-work of men and women is to be 
side by side, their paths blending and all their activities most in- 
timately associated, the preparation for such life-work ought, on 
general principles, to be such as best to fit them for such intimate 
association. Hence such preparation, whether the end sought be 
the “development of the nobler humanity,” or preparation to fill 
properly one’s “vocation in life,” or “ sphere of personal duty,” 
ought to be identical, if not in quality and quantity necessarily, al- 
though they believed it may properly be in both these, at least in 
method and place of attainment. But the advocates of co-educa- 
tion base their conclusions not on mere speculations as to the results 
of imagined causes, but upon well-defined and carefully observed 
facts. O. F. Lumry, 

A twenty years observer of co-education in Wheaton College. 


The Cambridge Entomological Club. 


CAMP OF THE CAMBRIDGE ENTOMOLOGICAL Hinged 
Mr. WASHINGTON, July, 1875. 

Mr. Eprror :—This is the first uncomfortable day we have had. 
The clouds rise from the valley and descend from the summit by 
turns, driven by the shifting currents of air, and we get more of 
the fog and drizzly showers here on the middle of the mountain 
than they have either above or below us. Once in a while we 
catch a glimpse of Mt. Carter, with half a dozen little clouds play- 
ing a stately game of tag among his green ravines, or of the Glen 
House in the sunny valley, but it is only for an instant, and 
though we can hear the stage rattling along half a mile overhead, 
we have not seen the road above the trees since sunrise. 

Yesterday was clear and still. The festive black-fly held high 
revel in camp, but most of the party went upward. The younger 
members stopped a few minutes at the Half-way House to pur- 
chase some gingerbread, at which act of effeminacy one of the old 
folks was heard to exclaim derisively, “ How can you stop to in- 
dulge in gross pleasure now.” Accordingly “ gross pleasure” has 
become a synonym with us for gingerbread. Just beyond the 
Half-Way House we bid adieu to the trees. For a little way the 
road follows a deep ravine known as the Great Gulf, in the bottom 
of which we could hear the waters of the west branch of the Pea- 
body river dashing along their rocky bed, and by leaving the road 
and exploring little jutting plateaus that overhang the gulf, we 
could catch glimpses of white cascades and waterfalls among the 
green trees far below us. Across the gulf, high up on the north 
side of Mt. Jefferson, is a big field of snow, and several smaller 
patches can be seen, all feeding the West Branch. Among the 
Labrador tea and blueberry vines on one of these little plateaus 
I found a large toad. He seemed to be of a peculiar species, but 
I neglected to make a sketch of him, and can only say from mem- 
ory that he was of a dark rusty-brown color with very distinct 
markings of a darker shade, and seemed to have all four limbs 
more evenly developed than his lowland brothers. Perhaps so 
much climbing lengthens the arms and so little hopping shortens 
the legs. How is that, Mr. Darwin? 

After making one or two very abrupt turns and looking down 
upon itself every rod or two, the road is moderately straight 
for half a mile. Several grotesque pieces of foliated gneiss can 
be seen between the four, and five mile posts, and the whole 
road is thickly strewn with mica. Some pieces an inch square 
were found by our mineralogists, who also obtained excellent spec- 
cimens of hornblende, tourmaline, garnets, aurogonite, and smoky 
and rose quartz. ‘don 

After passing the five-mile post an extensive view is opened to- 
ward Conway, taking in several very picturesque mountains and 
lakes, the summit of Mt. Washington tower on the right, and in 
the middle distance the rugged sides of the south wall of Tucker- 
man’s ravine. Here is the beginning of the habitat of the Mount- 
ain Butterfly, a species peculiar to this locality and eagerly sought 
by nearly all our party. They have the curious habit of flattening 
their wings down upon the ground or rock when they alight to 
avoid the wind, but such is the force of habit that they do so when 
it is a calm also, raising them slowly afterwards as if it were a sec- 
ond thought. The caterpillars live on a coarse kinde of sedge 

i ws here. 
rene the six-mile post we came in sight of the railroad, and 
directly between us and it was a patch of snow several rods in ex- 
tent. ‘This was not reached without a rough scramble, and though 
it was too icy for pelting each other, much to the disappointment 
of the ladies, enough soft spots were found to wash several faces. 


The vicinity of the snow showed us one interesting phenomenon. 
The transition stages of the willow, from bare winter branches to 
summer verdure, could all be observed within a distance of a few 
rods, and the branch with the buds scarcely swollen could be 
tossed over the silky catkins to the little stunted shrubs in full leaf. 
The same thing was observed of the violets, laurel, and azalea. 

Proceeding to the summit we arrived in season to witness the 
ascent of the singular looking little engine and car. The engine 
being built for up-hill work seems, as one of the party aptly ex- 
pressed it, to “ tip down” as soon as it comes on the piece of level 
track in part of the platform. Most of us, after a rapid glance at 
three States and a hundred lakes and rivers, devoted our time to 
hunting Alpine beetles which abound under the rocks. Nearly all 
these are species peculiar to high mountains, but on fair days many 
butterflies, flies, and wasps wander up from the valleys. Return- 
ing by moonlight, we did ample justice to the fried hominy and 
syrup which the stay-at-homes had provided, and at ten o’clock 
when the rain came splashing down in torrents, most of us were 
too drowsy to think that the morrow’s projected trip to Tucker- 
man’s ravine must be abandoned. 

Now a mild lunatic nudges my elbow and desires my attendance 
at a spelling match in the big tent. It is dangerous to deny such 
persons anything, so I shall have to go. 


Yours truly, WALTER 


A Mosaic. 


[The following waif, starting from who can tell where, is one of the most in- 
genious mosaics ever put together by the brain of man. It is written in six 
different languages: English, Latin, Italian, Greek, French, and German, and 
is worthy of preservation as a curiosity. ] 

In tempus old a hero lived, 
Qui loved puellas deux ; 

He ne pouvait pas quite to say, 
Which one amabat mieux. 


Dit-il lui-cméme un beau matin, 
“Non possum both avoir, 

Sed si address Amanda Ann, 
Then Kate and I have war. 


Amanda habet argent coin, 
Sed Kate has aureas curls; 

Et both sunt very ayuda, 
Et quite formosae girls!” 


Enflu, the youthful avOyoros, 
Didovr the Svo maids, 

Resolved proponere to Kate, 
Avant set evening’s shades. 


Procedens then ad Kate’s domum, 
Il trouve Amanda there, 

Kai quite forgot his late resolves, 
Both sunt so goodly fair. 


Sed smiling, on the new tapis, 
Between puellas twain, 

Coepit to tell his flame to Kate, 
Dans un poetique strain. 


Mais, glancing ever and anon, 
At fair Amanda’s eyes, 

Illae non possunt dicere 
Pro which he means his sighs. 


Each virgo heard the demi vow, « 
With cheeks as rouge as wine ; 

And offering each a milk-white hand, 
Both whispered, “ /ch bin dein.” 


What Leading Educators Say of Us. 


From Wm. F. Purewps, Prin. State Normal School, Minn. 

The establishment of the New-England Fournal of Education as a weekly 
publication I regard as an event that marks an epoch in the res of Ameri- 
can education, and the Yourna/ itself as eminently worthy of the confidence of 
the friends of the cause everywhere. The great ability and the practical charac- 
ter both of its editorial and contributed articles especially adapt it to the hearty 
support of the educational workers of Minnesota, and indeed of the whole 


country. = 
From L. WRIGHT, County Supt., Minn. 
The New-England Fournal of Education meets the needs of the teacher in 
his daily work. It is newsy, up with the times, full of suggestions to provoke 
thought, and in brief and concise articles it discusses the questions bearing upon 
the educational problem. 


From J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. State Normal School, Prov., R. 1. 


The NV. B. Fournal of Education is a very important aid in the work of pop- 
ular instruction, and deserves the support of every teacher in New England. 


From the Maine July 

The New-England Fouural of Education has entered upon its second vo! 
ume. “ad be oles a sae peak Be It should at least be in the hands of every 
teacher in the State. 

From the Brooklyn Fournal of Education. 

The New England Yournal of Education, Boston, Mass., is without doubt the 
most complete and efficient educational journal in America. The high vee 
experience, and literary capacity of its writers and contributors make it possible 
to combine the best elements in such a paper with versatility, a most desirable 


thing to do. 

It is decidedly stimulating to teachers and all interested in education to open 
the Vew-England ¥ournal of Education and run the eye down its columns. 
One not only finds a vast amount of school and educational intelligence, but also 
the best thoughts of leading minds, and many suggestions of great value, not 
only to teachers, but to all who prefer not to grow rusty. The success of this 
periodical is greater than its most sanguine advocates expected, and under its 
able management we expect to see it advance in prosperity. The wonder is 
how teachers, or any body else actively interested in education, can do without it. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


— 
Maine. 

AuGusta. — The Kennebec Yournal says that, since the death 
of her husband, the 4th of February last, the widow of the late 
Thomas H. Little, of Janesville, Wis., has filled her husband’s 
position of Superintendent of the State Institution for the Blind. 
At a recent meeting of the board of trustees of the institution, 
her services were spoken of in the highest terms, and the trustees 
voted that she be retained in the position of superintendent. 


FARMINGTON. — The public schools in this village will com- 
mence August 23. The schoolrooms have been repaired, and are 
now very pleasant. By a recent vote of the trustees of the Nor- 
mal school the same arrangement was made with this school dis- 
trict as has existed with the schools at Castine the past year. 
The plan is substantially as follows: “The district furnishes 
pupils, teachers, and schoolrooms. The State furnishes (i. ¢., 
nominates), a principal, and contributes $10 per week and teach- 
ing force from Normal students.” ‘To meet the requirements of 
this plan, the Intermediate and Primary schools will be held in the 
same building, and be in charge of a principal assisted by ‘we 
permanent teachers. The generosity of the trustees in giving the 
public schools the benefit of the model-school instruction will be 
fully appreciated by our citizens, while the school officers will do 
all in their power to make the schools the best we have ever had, 
and at the same time afford the Normal School a good practice 
school for illustrating the best methods of teaching. The Gram- 
mar School will be held, of course, in the Intermediate school 
house, which has been fitted up for its reception. 

We learn from the school committee that there will be classes 
formed in the following studies in the Free High School, to be 
held at Farmington Falls this fall: Greenleaf’s Practical Arith- 
metic, Greenleaf’s Elementary Algebra, Hutchinson’s Physiology, 
Barnes’ Brief History United States, Geography (Miss Hall’s, No. 
2), Kerl’s Common School Grammar, Natural Philosophy (14 
weeks). There will also be classes in Latin, Reading, Spelling, 
etc., adapted to the wants of the pupils. 


BruNswick.—It is rumored that the professorship of Latin at 
Bowdvin College, made vacant by the non-acceptance of Profes- 
sor Paine, is to be offered to Prof. C. H. Moore, and that C. C. 
Springer, Esq., who has recently returned from a two years’ so- 
journ in Europe, where he has been studying, is to be elected to 
the professorship of Modern Languages, now occupied by Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

Mr. F. K. Smyth, who has so acceptably filled the place of 
principal in the Bath High School, has been elected tutor in 
Mathematics and instructor in Gymnastics in Bowdoin College. 


PORTLAND. — The school committee are looking about for a 
second assistant-master of the High school. The duties of this 
position involve instruction in the natural sciences, and a good 
teacher of Chemistry, Botany, and the rest, is wanted, and hard 
tu find. 


SKOWHEGAN. — The friends of the Skowhegan Library Asso- 
ciation have succeeded in raising $300 for the purchase of new 
books ; $250 will be expended for that purpose very soon, and the 
remainder reserved until some time next winter. Governor Co- 
burn very generously contributed $150 of the above, thereby doub- 
ling the amount raised by individual subscriptions. 


Wono. — Miss Susan M. Hallowell, who received the honorary 
degree of M.A. at Waterville, the other day, is a Bangor lady, and 
occupies the chair of Natural History in Wellesley College, Mas- 
sachusetts, with a salary of $1,800. 


Kent’s Hitt. — The Maine Wesleyan Seminary has property 
to the amount of $157,000. It has established a normal and the- 
vlogical department. 

WATERVILLE. — During the past year 840 volumes were added 
to the library of Colby University. The whole number is 10,740. 

E.iswortH. — Mr. E. P. Sampson, a graduate of Bates, has 
been engaged as principal of the Ellsworth High School. 


New Hampshire. 


Gop MINEs in New Hampshire are sufficiently rare to be well 
worth a visit. The polite superintendent of the Dublin mine 
showed us through his works, the other day, and gave us a good 
idea of the “transmutation” of quartz into gold. The “chunks” 
of quartz, as they come from the mine are first thrown into a 
“crusher,” which closes its ponderous jaws upon them and re- 
duces them to coarse grains. These fall upon the top of a fur- 
nace, where they are thoroughly dried. They are then thrown 
into the “stamps,” each weighing 650 pounds, and dropping 
ninety-five times a minute, which reduces the mass to very fine 
flour. This is passed through a screen and “ bolted,” after the 
manner of an ordinary flouring mill, the coarser part being re- 
turned to the stamps and the rest passed into the hoppers of the 
amalgamating barrels. These hoppers hold just a ton of the pow- 
dered quartz; the barrels are cylinders, of the size of a small hogs- 


cylinder, with 30 or 40 pounds of mercury and some other ehemi- 
cals, and a sort of galvanic battery, and water is let in till the 
whole is reduced to a very thin pudding. The cylinder revolves, 
and the mercury proceeds at once to digest the pudding by taking 
out the particles of gold in it. When the cylinder is stopped the 
mercury sinks to the bottom and is let out. The residue is passed 
over certain galvanized surfaces, copper plates, etc,, which retain 
any stray particles of gold that may have eluded the mercury. 
The amalgam from the cylinder is placed in black-lead retorts and 
placed in the furnace, where the mercury distills over, leaving the 
gold in the retort. 


The Union is still of the opinion that New Hampshire is at the 
ead of the universe in educational matters, and that, having abol- 
ished the institutes, if we could only abolish sundry other evils, 
such as Music and Drawing, Latin, Greek, and other costly non- 
sense, that our schools give to the rich but not to the poor, there 
would be little more to desire in the way of “ taxes” or anything 
else in our State. It never seems to have occurred to the Union 
that furnishing this higher education to the foor as freely as to 
the rich is the very reason, the only possible means, which has en- 
abled so many ten-thousand of our poor boys to rise to the very 
highest positions in the country. That some of our leading news- 
papers in these centennial times continue to talk such superlative 
nonsense, seems perfectly preposterous to our outside friends. 
But the consolation is that such petty demagoguism, though very 
potent here in times past, has very little effect now, even on the 
few ignorant and bigoted people whom it is intended to influence. 


West Point CaApersuip. —Col. Henry W. Blair, representa- 
tive from the Third Congressional District, gives notice that the 
nomination to which he is entitled will be made by a competitive 
examination, at West Lebanon, probably in September. Commit- 
tee: Francis A. Faulkner, Esq., Keene; Prof. E. W. Dimond, 
Hanover; Col. Charles H. Long, Claremont; William Child, 
M.D., Bath; Hon. Nathan Weeks, Plymouth ; Chester B. Jordan, 
Esq., Lancaster; Lieut. Frank W. Russell, of Plymouth. In a 
sensible letter, which some of our worthy representatives who 
have nominated their own sons without any competition might 
read with profit, Colonel Blair says: “ As the nomination is the 
right of the district rather than the member of Congress who 
happens to represent it, and being personally desirous that every 
boy in the district who is eligible should have a fair chance to get 
it, I will nominate the one who shall be selected after a competi- 
tive examination. I hope there may be hearty competition for 
the nomination by all who would like to receive it. It will not be 
a political nomination. Failure will be no disgrace, and I hope 
the best boy may win.” 


TEACHERS Evect.—Concord High School, John L. Stanley, of 
the Bradford, (Mass.,) High School, salary $1,800. Dover High 
School, Edward D. Mason, (Dartmouth, ’72), salary $2,000. 
Nashua High School, Edward A. Kinsley, New Haven, salary 
$1,750; sub-master, Fred W. Eveleth, Fitchburg, salary $1,000. 
Francestown Academy, C. W. Savage, of Derry. Weare, Pine 
Grove Academy, Henry S. Cowell (Bates, ’75). Mew London, 
Rev. A. L. Lane, Biddeford, Me., principal ; J. J. Holbrook, 
Keene, teacher of Mathematics and Sciences; Rev. J. F. Morton, 
Boston, teacher of Languages; the late president, Warren, goes 
to Colby University as professor of Mathematics. Waurner, Miss 
E. E. Phelps, assistant. Claremont, Miss Hamilton (Univ. of 
Vt., first-assistant. 


— The lately appointed trustees of State Normal School, mostly 
reappointments, are: Prof. H. Orcutt, W. Lebanon; King S. Hall, 
Gilford; George A. Bingham, Littleton; Clinton Averill, Mil- 
ford; S. B. Page, Concord; W. H. H. Allen, Claremont; D. W. 
Buckminster, Keene; W. A. Hurd, Sandwich. 

— A board of Education has been elected in Laconia, in ac- 
cordance with an act of the last legislature, made up as follows: 
E. A. Hubbard, president; George L. Mead, secretary; Charles 
F. Stone, W. L. Melcher, A. J. Thompson, and John T. Busiel. 

— At the third annual meeting of the N. H. Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, lately held, the curator reported 978 additions to the museum ; 
about 1,100 volumes, 3,700 pamphlets, and many newspapers and 
manuscripts to the library during the past year. The Society’s col- 
lections contain now 550 articles of domestic antiquities ; 166 In- 
dian relics ; 761 coins and medals ; 1,500 specimens in geology and 
mineralogy; 1,226 specimens in natural history ; 328 foreign curi- 
osities; 2,028 volumes of books; 4,300 pamphlets; 6,696 news- 
papers; 1,512 manuscripts, and many hundred engravings and 
pictures. 


Massachuselts. 


TauNtTON.—Mr. George C. Wilson, of the Cohannet Grammar 
School, having resigned after twenty years faithful service asa 
teacher in this city, the following was unanimously adopted by the 
school committee, at their last meeting: “ Resolved, That we can- 
not accept the resignation of Mr. George C. Wilson, as principal 
of the Cohannet Grammar School, without taking occasion to ac- 
knowledge the very great obligations we and all friends of ed- 
ucation are under to him for his long and faithful service 
among us, and to express our sincere regard for him asa man 


head, When all is ready the ton of powder is dropped into the: 


and citizen, as well as a teacher and guide of our youth. 


It is rare, lindeed, that one can be found who has had 
charge of so large a number of pupils for so many years 
in the same place, who has given such uniform and entire 
satisfaction to scholars, teachers, parents, school committee, and 
all others interested in the cause of education, morality, and re- 
ligion.” 

Mr. Edwin S. Thayer, who has had charge of the Weir Gram- 
mar School several years, has been chosen to succeed Mr. Wilson 
as principal of the Cohannet School; Mr. Clarence F. Boyden 
succeeds Mr. Thayer at the Weir; and Mr. William T. Leonard, 
recently principal of Pierce Academy at Middleborough, has been 
elected sub-master in the high school, in place of Mr. Boyden. 


MICHIGAN. — The carefully prepared report of Superintendent 
Jones, of Pontiac, shows that the schools under his care have 
thorough personal supervision. We judge thus not only from his 
statements of what the schools are doing, but from his knowledge 
of their wants. We are glad to see that he presses upon the at- 
tention of the people the subject of Music and Drawing. He 
says: “Our schools are sadly in need of some proper instruction 
in Music. With each public exercise is made more emphatic this 
crying want. There is no systematic instruction given; may not 
something be done ? The majority of the schools of like charac- 
ter with ours in the State —in the United States — afford such in- 
struction. 

I want once more to urge upon you the adoption of Drawing as 
a necessary part of our course of study. We cannot much longer 
afford to be so far behind our neighbors on all sides. Its necessity 
and utility but few can question. The mechanical industries of 
the country must and will have such primary instruction as our 
schools should afford in Drawing. Its advantage in an zsthetical 
point of view need not be considered, although it is immeasurable, 
but its practical advantage is very great. We cannot wait much. 
longer. I urge you to adopt some system of Drawing, and let us 
make a beginning soon. Make it a requirement like writing.” 


Colleges. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. — The seventy-first annual com- 
mencement of this institution occurred somewhat later in the sea- 
son than the anniversaries of most of our colleges, yet was of 
more than ordinary interest: first, in respect to the number of the 
alumni present; secondly, on account of the graduation of two 
young ladies from the academic course ; and thirdly, by reason of . 
the high character of the public addresses of the occasion. Pres- 
ident Buckham, who always has something worth saying, and who 
this year has elsewhere given expression to timely and thoughtful, 
as well as eloquent utterances, discussed in his baccalaureate 
“The disadvantages of intellectual men in respect to religion.” 
Prof. Edgert C. Smyth, of Andover, before the Society for Relig- 
ious Inquiry, spoke upon “ The adaptation of the higher truths 
of the Gospel to develop maturity of mind;” Prof. H. B. Buck- 
ham, of Buffalo, N. Y., addressed the Delta Psi Society, with 
“ Native-American Despots,” as his theme; Rev. G. F. Hunting, of 
Kilbourn City, Mo., read a poem to the same society; “ The re- 
lation of educated men to American politics” was the subject of 
the oration to the alumni, by Hon. Wm, P. Wells, of Detroit, and 
Rev. E. E. Herrick made “ Modern doubt and Christian faith” 
the theme of the poem read before the same body. 

The exercises of both the Junior Exhibition and the graduating 
class were very creditable, five young ladies participating in the’for- 
mer and two in the latter. At the meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
there was some discussion as to whether women should be admit- 
ted to membership, but finally opposition to such action was with- 
dravyn, and the two female graduates were voted in. The Park 
Gallery of Art was open to commencement visitors for the first 
time, though but few pictures or pieces of sculpture have yet ob- 
tained permanent occupancy in it. The library of the college has 
received considerable accessions during the year, and the college 
grounds have been improved. The library has urgent need of 
funds for shelving, classifying, cataloguing, and for new books. 

The coming Freshman class will probably number thirty, includ- 
ing six young ladies. 

In the Medical department four special professorships have been 
established and filled as follows: Dr. D. B. St. John Rosa, of New 
York, diseases of the eye and ear; Dr. S. M. Roberts, of New 
York, diseases of children; Dr. R. W. Taylor, of New York, dis- 
eases of the skin; Dr. A. P. Grinnell, of Burlington, diseases of 
the heart and lungs. 


— The Brunswick 7¢/egraph says that Messrs. Sewall, Wheeler, 
and Merrill, of the Senior engineering class in Bowdoin College, 
and Messrs. Perry and Sewall of the Junior class, are engaged in 
making a complete plan and profile of the railroad from Bruns- 
wick to Lewiston, for the M.C. R. R. Co. The same corps is 
also to make a survey for the new cemetery at Bath. Jameson of 
the Senior class, is engaged during the vacation as an assistant- 
engineer upon the Bangor water-works. So thoroughly practical 
is the engineering instruction in Bowdoin College that the stu- 
dents are able to enter at once upon active service, even before fin 
ishing the four years’ course. The theory and practice are thus 


made to go along hand in hand, each aiding the other, the result 
being a thorough knowledge of practical engineering based upon 
sound principles. 
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Effects of Study on the Nervous System. 


1. School work, if performed in an unsuitable atmos- 
phere, is peculiarly productive of nervous fatigue, ir- 
ritability, and exhaustion. ‘ 

2. By “unsuitable” is chiefly meant “close” air ; or 
air that is hot enough to flush the face, or cold enough 
to chill the feet ; or that is “ burnt,” or infested with 
noxious fumes of sulphur or carbonic oxide. 

3. Very few schools are quite free from these faults. 

4. Anxiety and stress of mind, dependent mostly 
upon needless formalities in discipline, or unwise ap- 
peals to ambition, are capable of doing vast harm. It 
is hard to say how much is actually done ; but a strong 
sentiment against such injudicious methods is observed 
to be springing up in the minds of teachers. 

5. The amount of study required has not often been 
so great as would harm scholars whose health was 
otherwise well cared for. 

6. Teachers who neglect exercise and the rules of 
health seem to be almost certain to become sickly or to 
“ break down.” 

7. Gymnastics are peculiarly needed by girls in large 
cities, but with the present fashion of dress-gymnastics 
are impracticable for larger girls. 

8. The health of girls at the period of the develop- 
ment of the menstrual function ought to be watched 
over with wausual care by persons possessed with tact, 
good judgment, and a personal knowledge of their char- 
acters, 

g. One of the greatest sources of harm is found in 
circumstances lying outside of school life. The social 


habits of many older children are equally inconsistent 
with good health and good education. 


It is proper also, to add, in an exact form as the na- 
ture of the case admits, a summary account of the pro- 
cess pursued in the inquiry. Of my correspondents 
thirty were physicians, and forty principals of public 
schools and superintendents of public instruction in 
various places. —Dr. Lincoln. 


ASSISTANT TEACHERS IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, LONDON. — The 
Girls’ Public Day School Company has issued the following mem- 
orandum on the subject of the appointment of assistant teachers 
in its schools. Ladies desirous of becoming teachers in the schools 
of the company are requested to observe the following regulations : 

All appointments of assistant teachers are made by the council, 
usually on the recommendation .of the committee of education. 
Candidates and their testimonials are, in the first instance, referred 
to the head mistress of the school concerned, who examines the 
testimonials and makes inquiry as to the qualifications, where 
necessary, at personal interview. The head mistress then lays the 
several testimonals before the education committee with a report 
upon them. The education committee make such further inquiries 
and hold such interviews with any of the candidates as they may 
deem fit, and then submit candidates for the approval of the coun- 
cil. All appointments of assistant teacherg are made on proba- 
tion for the first two terms, that is to say, are determinable by the 
head mistress at the end of the first or second term, without refer- 
ence to the council and without more than a month’s notice. 
When the council have approved a provisional appointment after 
the probationary period, an assistant teacher is removable by the 
council after notice of at least three months. The council pay 
second-class railway fare for those candidates with whom a personal 
interview is desired. The emoluments of an assistant teacher vary 
with her position and experience. They average about £80 per 
annum. Board and residence are not provided by the council. 
All capitation fees or payments other than sums payable as fixed 
salaries to assistant teachers on the regular staff are payable only 
at Christmas in each year, except in the case of the removal or re- 
tirement of an assistant teacher at an earlier period in accordance 
with the above regulations, in which case a proportionate part is 
paid at the time of the vacation of the post. The+ qualifications 
required vary with each special case. A knowledge of English 
Grammar and Literature, Arithmetic, and one or more languages 
besides English, together with some experience in teaching, are 
usual requisites. Ability to assist in the instruction in drawing is 
also desirable. Music is always taught by special teachers. It is 
a great recommendation if candidates have passed in the higher 
Cambridge examinations, the London University examination for 
women, or other examinations of the like kind. All applications 
should be made by letter, stating age, qualifications, and experi- 
ence, and accompanied by copies of testimonals (not originals). 


— Among the New-England applicants for admission to West 
Point, who have passed all the required examinations, is Alexander 
Campbell, of Maine. 


How To Save THE Drowninc.—The following direc- 
tions for saving the lives of persons rescued from the 
water are published at the request of the Massachusetts 
Humane Society : 


1. Lose no time. Carry out these directions on the spot. 

2. Remove the froth and mucus from the mouth and nostrils. 
_ 3- Hold the body for a few seconds only, with the head hang- 
ing down, so that t e water may run out of the lungs and windpipe. 

4- Loosen all tight articles of clothing about the neck and chest. 

5. See that the tongue is pulled forward if it falls back into the 
throat. By taking held of it with a handkerchief it will not slip. 

6. If the breathing has ceased, or nearly so, it must be stimu- 
lated by pressure of the chest with the hands, in imitation of the 
natural breathing ; forcibly expelling the air from the lungs, and 
allowing it to reénter and expand them by the elasticity of the 
ribs. Remember that this is the most important step of all. To 
do it readily, lay the person on his back, with a cushion, pillow, or 
some firm substancé under his shoulders; then press with the flat 
of the hands over the lower part of the breast-bone and the upper 
part of the abdomen, keeping up a regular repetition and relaxa- 
tion of pressure twenty or thirty times a minute. A pressure of 
thirty pounds 7 be applied with safety to a grown person. 

7- Rub the limbs with the hands, or with dry cloths constantly, 
to aid the circulation and keep the body warm. 

8. As soon as the person can swallow, give a tablespoonful of 
spirits in hot water, or some warm coffee or tea. 

9. Work deliberately. Lo not give up too quickly. Success 
has rewarded the efforts of hours. 


— Bates College has a fund of $178,412, invested as follows : 


$85,300 in railroad and other bonds, and bank stock ; five-sixths of ad 


Lisbon Block, and lots on Lisbon street, $45,000 ; outstanding 
notes, about $47,000. If the additional $30,000 wanting to make 
up the conditions of Mr. Bates’ last subscription, can be secured, 
the fund wil! then reach about $300,000, 

— At devotions, a few days ago, I was asking my scholars a few 
questions about Samuel. Among others, ‘ Do any of you know 
anything more about Samuel?” A little black-eyed five-year-old 
boy raised his hand. “ Well, Wallie, what is it?” I said. 
“There used to be a nigger black man work down to Mr, G——’s, 
and his name was Samuel, and he used to pray awfully.” 

— A bronze statue of Dr. Horace Welles, the discoverer of an- 
zsthesia, was recently placed upon the park in Hartford. It was 
executed by T. H. Bartlett, sculptor, by the orders of the State of 
Connecticut and city of Hartford. 

— Miss Julia P. Smith, one of the Smith sisters of Glastonbury, 
whose resistance to taxation has made them famous, it is said has 
completed, unaided, a translation of the Bible from the original 
tongues, which is soon to be published. 

— Switzerland has subscribed 250,000 francs to defray the ex- 
penses of the Swiss exhibition at the Centennial, The Turkish 
minister has been furnished with a plan of the Turkish bazaar and 
coffee-house to be erected on the Centennial grounds. 

— An elderly married man reading in the 7vamnscript that “ land 
has been bought for the new woman’s State prison,” says he only 
wishes they would build a State prison to hold the old woman. 

— What requires more philosophy than taking things as they 
come? Parting with them as they go, __ 

— The latest anecdote brought to light by the Centennial is 
rather amusing. While the British troops were marching through 
old Cambridge, one of them said jestingly to a farmer sowing seed : 
“ You may sow, but we shall reap.” “ Well, perhaps you may,” 
was the reply, “ for I am sowing hemp.” 

— To be proud of knowledge is to be blind with the light ; to be 


proud of virtue is to be poisoned with the antidote ; to be proud of| = g 


authority, is to make one’s rise his downfall.— Rowland Hill, 

— “ Where can I get the biggest puff?” writes a mud-headed as- 
pirant for journalistic honors. Ata rough guess, without figuring 
on it, we would recommend the top of a locomotive smoke-stack. 

— Ata school where words were “given out ” for subjects in 
composition, a “mute inglorious Milton” produced at sight this 
sentence on the word “ panegyric :” “ A few drops of panegyric, 
given on a large lump of sugar, is often best for an infant with the 
stomach-ache.” 

— At acircus, while the rope-walker was going through his per- 
formance, a boy about twelve years old turned to an acquaintance 
of the same age, and remarked : “ Tom, don’t you wish you could 
do that?” “ Yes, I do,” sadly replied Tom, “ but my folks make 
me go to school, and are determined that I shan’t never be nobody !” 

— A lady in Halifax having occasion to enter a milliner’s shop, 
had her attention attracted by a beautiful and very expensive 
French bonnet, and inquired the price. She was told it was sold. 
“Oh, I had no idea of buying such an expensive bonnet,” said the 
lady ; upon which the milliner said, ‘It is a joint stock bonnet— 
that is, it belongs to three factory girls, who wear it by turns on 
Sunday.” 

— A Chicago girl just one month married, upon mecting an old 
schoolmate in the street, put on a very wise look, and remarked : 
“ You cannot imagine the labor and anxiety incident to the care 
of a famiiy.” 

— An Irish couple, a few evenings since, at about nine o'clock, 
rang the door-bell of one of the protestant parsons of our city. 
The door was opened by the clergyman, who, on inquiring what 
they wanted, was informed by Michael that he and Bridget came to 
be married. “But why,” asked the parson, “don’t you go to the 
priest?” “And sure we did,” said Michael, “ and he tould us to 


go to the divil.” 


Special Jreminms 
Kw ety Subsétibet 


TO THE 


New-England Journal of Education. 


ART-RECREATION 8S; 
A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ALL KINDS OF 


WORK, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Containing easy rules to learn 


Decalecomanie, Sorronto Wood Carving, Dluminating, Pencil 
Drawing, Water-Color Painting, Crayon Drawing, Painting on 
Ground Glass, Grecian Painting, Moss Work, Antique Paint- 
ing, Papier Mache, Oriental Painting, Cone Work, Sign Paint- 
ing, Feather Flowers, Theorem Painting, Potichomanie, 
Leather Work, Hair Work, Gilding and Bronzing, Plaster 
Work, Wax Work, Shell Work, Magic Lantern, Paper Flow- 
ers, Imitation on Pearl, Sealing Wax Painting, Panorama 
Painting, Coloring Photographs, Enamel Painting, Diaphanie, 
Charcoal Drawing, Linnwography, Flower Painting, Fern- 
eries, the Aquarium, Taxidermy, Heraldry, &c., &c., with val- 
uable receipts for preparing the Materials required. 


By MADAME URBINO, PROF. HENRY DAY, and Others. 


* 


TREATISE ON THE ART OF PRODUCING 


Phantom Flowers Skeleton Leaves. 
This valuable little vol is printed on elegant paper, with carefully-executed 
illustrative engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. It has a 
chapter on the Preservation of Flowers in their Natural Form 
and Colors. Ladies can make large sums of money from the sale of 
Phantom Bouquets: price, $2.00. 

Each subscriber who shall send us three new names as subscribers and 
$9.00 for the New-EnGLanp JourNnat or Epucation, will receive Axrt- 
RECREATIONS. 

If two new subscribers and @6.00 are sent, we will send the beautiful 
TREATISE ON PHANTOM FLOwERs. 

If four new subscribers and $12.00 are sent, we will send both books, the 
retail price of which is $5.00. 

Now is the time to preserve our SUMMER FLowers, and to learn how to pre- 
pare and preserve the rich autumn foliage of America. 

The New-York Observer says of “ Art-Recreations” :—“ It tells you how 
to do everything in the way of fancy work; how to prepare the materials, and 
how to use them afterwards. Parents ought to get this book, and encourage the 
girls to study it. Teachers ought to introduce it into school, and teach their pu- 
pils the use of these beautiful arts. It will gladden many a home, brighten many 
a dull hour, and give pleasure and profit to many an active mind.” 

A rew Vacation Hours will secure these two books. Books sent to each 
person’s address, postage prepaid. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


31 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


Principals of Schools out of employ: 
ment, or any good Teachers, who would like 
out-door work for three months or a year, would 
do well to correspond with us in regard to taking 
an agency for our paper. We wish to arrange 
with about thirty active, enterprising men to take 
certain States or portions of States in September, 
for a thorough canvass for this journal. This 
work is not like book-canvassing, or any kind of 
agency work. Our representatives are well re- 
ceived, and assisted in every way possible by su- 
perintendents and principals of schools. -All who 
have tried this work have been pleased with it, and 
have in every instance found it as lucrative as the 
work of teachiug, and in most cases more so. 
THE NEW-ENGLAND is as well received out of 
the Eastern States as in them. Good men are 
sure of success anywhere. To secure any partic- 
ular territory an early correspondence will be 


necessary. 

Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may find assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 
street, New York. 


TAINTOR'S GUIDES! 


Price 25 Cents Each. 


NEW YORK CITY: Visitors’ Illustrated Guide, with | 


Travelers’ and , seer Directories, and large Colored Map of 
New York and B a. 

SARATOGA IL STRATED: The Visitors’ Guide for 
Sarat and vicin 

HUDSON RIVER ROUTE: New York to Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga, Lake Geo corge, Lake Champlain, Adi- 
rondack Mountains, and Montr 

NORTHERN ROUTE: Boston to White and Green 
M’?t’ns, Sheldon Springs , Lake Champlain, and Adirondacks. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER ROUTE: New York to 
White Mountains via Connecticut River route. 

NEWPORT ROUTE: New York to Boston via New- 
port, with the tour of Narragansett B. 

LONG ISLAND: Via Lon Is ‘and S. Side R Rs. 

ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE: New York to Ithaca, Ha- 
vana, Watkin’s Glen, Rochester, Dunkirk, Buffalo, and 
Niagara Falls. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS: Via Central 
New Jersey and Lehigh River routes. 

DELAWARE AND HUDSON ROUTE: Philadelphia 
to Mauch Chunk, Coal Regions, Cooperstown, Sharon 
Springs, Sarat and Montreal. 

SHORE LINE ROUTE: New YorktoN sett Pier 
and Boston via New Haven, New London, and Providence. 


Any of the above sent by mail for 25 cents. 
THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS and REGIONS 
AROUND. i: vol. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


AMERICAN SEASIDE RESORTS. A Summer and 
Winter Guide for the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 1 vol. Cloth. $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 29 


Woman’s Education Association, 
BOSTON. 
Examinations for Women. 


The third examinations for Women by Harvard University 
will be held in Boston or Cambridge in May, 1876, under 
the charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary on or before April 1st, 1876. Circulars of explan- 
ation will be sent free to any address, and a pamphlet con- 
taining complete details, with specimen examination papers, 
will be forwarded Spon receipt of 25 cents. 

Exact notice o place of examination, and also of the 
time (day and tiouf), will be sent to all candidates on April 
15th, 1876. 

Address SECRETARY OF WOMAN’S EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, 68 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 32d 


One Dollar 
One Dollar 
One Dellar 
One Dollar) 


WILL SECURE 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


From August 21st to January 1st, 1876. A good opportu- 
nity for any subscriber to send it to a friend on trial. 


NOTICE. 


PROF. W. G. RICHARDSON. ot Central University, 
Richmond, Ky., has been charged by the Bureau of Ede: | = 
cation with the preparation of a Report upon the Pronunci- 
ation of Latin in American Colleges and Universities ;—his 
report to embrace briefly the history of Latin Orthoepy in 
America, Great Britain, France, and Germany, and some- 
pone pon the literature of this subject. He solicits corres 

nce with collegians, particularly Latinists, upon these 
30m 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, and C 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY—W. F. Warren, LL.D., 
address the appropriate ton, Mass. 
School of Thesleay —Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of on. Geo. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’] Arts— Dean, Rev. J.W. caren, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. WM. DouG tas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, on, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D. D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For catalogues 
address N. J. Morrison, D.D., President. 322 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Srrn, D.D., LL.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancsron, LL.D. acting-Pres’ t. 


[Eros COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. SrurTsvanT, Pres’t. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champai; iii. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jyowa \ COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, GrorGe F. Macoun, D. 
NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Llinois. F or cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
_25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


LAFAYEtt= COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, ete., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. for cata- 
Avs logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREWS. _ 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL CoL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


fORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, III. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowrer, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. a ht, A. M., Dean. 
College of Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, 
of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) Rev. H. 
annister, D. Db, Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. dpege H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine — Davis, A.M., M. b., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk. AM. Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 162z 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


QT. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, “Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gainzs, D.D., President. 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. ; 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the ichlowing 


De 
organise O. Haven, D.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M » Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., 
For information address Prof. J. P. GrirFin, A.M. , Registrar. 
GWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi 
dent, Epwarp H. Swarthmore, Penn. 


GMpson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 
TUrTs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H, Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cras. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BucKHAM, Pres. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVAN 1A, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue anes courses of study i in Departments of 


Arts and Science, a; to C. TILL, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. ‘Ds, Beano of Faculty of Science.” 


ESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 

dents of both sexes in separate departments, each 
dent, We ull corps of instructors. 7 T. Warp, D.D., Presi- 
dent, Westminster, Md. 27 


W COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
__For information apply to P. A. CHApsourne, Pres’t. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Conn., 

President, Josep Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 

alogues, etc., address the President. 

YALL COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 
* and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


A Porintor MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. LansInG, Albany, } N. Y. 


BELLEvvE! HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
AusTIN FiinT, JR., Secretary. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE « the City of 


New York, holds two ncing 
October and February. Publishes 7he Medical Eclectic, 
pp-; $1.50 a year. Wese furnished. Address 

OBERT S. Morven, i D., 137 West ~s St., N.Y. City. 


MEDICAL COLLEG 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
for circulars address Joun | A. Murrny, M.D. 29 m 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE A ND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. COCHRANE, | LL., D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGiss, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Unien Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
Cc. Schenectady, N. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
~ of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. COLIN, 1,267, B’ dway, 


2 ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N_Y 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


QcHooL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. E. 49thSt., N.Y. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 

ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this In- 
stitution will begin Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 
Engineering has been added. For circulars. apply to Rev. 
Wittiam Harris, Treasurer, Princeton, N. J 


(N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ns Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
Send fo or circular to Messrs. Wricut & Mc DONALD. 40m 


UTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Boys prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Sami. Lockwoop, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. Abram THOMPSON, Rector. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 

Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. ire 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 

Mass. For particulars address M. C STEBBINS, A.M. 
‘ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classica! nd Scientific 

study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principa’ 


west NEWTON English r~ School. 
A Family and Da com for Address 
Naruanigt T. ALLEN, West Newtc = 34m 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave tc to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 


partments. Music and EvocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are fositively making no progress. 
PerersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 

ded to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 


WAnser ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Pris. ar. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 

_ Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for ot. ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. Bucper, D.D., Pres. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakety, Ph.D. 


HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in every depart- 
ment. For: circulars, address the Prin., Miss Emity 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. ‘Terms reasonable, 
24 Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 


APLEWOOD UNST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for worTet Ladies, 
WORCES TER, MAS 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments thoroughly sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 
rior instructors. Send for catalague. Address Prof. H. 
GREENE, Principal. 15 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West. ‘Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 
ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 

J. S. SpaucpinG, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 2% 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established z$25. Has 
prepared over 600 ye Men for College. Address 
W.S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N 


HAUNCY-HALL SCH@OL, 259 — 265 

street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, usiness, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one ,years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. a 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. ‘Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Unsurpassed in all its appointments. 

New school building. 

Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 

Thorough course in each ‘department. 

Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 

No place for drones or imbeciles. ‘Tuition moderate. 

For catalogue address the 

25m ___MOWRY & GOFF. 


(LROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1820, Reopens September 22d. 
239m Miss Marta P. Monrort, Principal. 


ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
school year, ao Aug. 25th. Presents superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. Degrina, Principal. 26m 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 


pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For {~~ 


catalogues address Beny. F. Mitis, A.M., Principal. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard 
or further information address Dr. RH. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. _ 
NEW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 

J. W. Dowtine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
rtmentt. For circulars and information 
addrese Prot Prof. C.. - 426 East 26th street. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, » Phil- 

phia. For announcement apply to R. E. Rocer: 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. by 


THEOL. SEMINARY in es in May, and 
opens in Address the 

Hurst, D.D. adison, 1 KN. J. 
Pore THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. yx? + August and closes in May. 


Address Prof. J. A. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 

Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxxs- 
Lee, Principal. 10 

IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 


ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific | 4; 


pursuits. | Cc. B. B. Superintendent. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
Address Captain J. K. 


care and instruction. 


Bucktyn, A. M, 


EW BRITAIN SEMINARY. A Family snd Day 
School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn. 28 m_ 


|| purxerrox COLLEGE Preparato School, 
Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. or Rev, WitttAM Harris, 
‘Treasurer of the College. 30m 


received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 2z 


Special E ducational Notices. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses | moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


AW DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Iowa City. The eleventh annual course begins 
Sept. 16th, 1875. | Ai course completed in one year, 
and degree admits to practice. Advanced course or second 
ear open to all graduates without charge. ‘Tuition $50.00 for 
full course, or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized 
course of study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 
throughout the year. For catalogues or information address 
the Wa. G. Hammonp, Iowa City, Ia. 30m 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A first-class institution for ladies and ote, Four 


courses of study. Next term will begin Aug. 31. Send for 
catalogue. D. SMITH, A. Principat. 


ELOCUTION. Fall Course. 
National School of Elocation and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and private instruction. Send for t Prospectus. 3th 


WILLIAMS7 ON, MASS. 
Devoted wholly to College work. 
Tuition and other College fees remitten to all students 
needing aid. Boarp 1n HALL, $3.00 a week. 
Next examination for admission, September 8. 


For catalogues apply to 
gid be A. CHADBOURNE, President. 


State Normal and Training School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The next term of this State institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, August 24. 
Tuition free. 

For further information, or for circulars, address 

31b C. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


State Normal School, 
SALEM, MASS. 


Candidates for admission will be examined on Tuesday, 
August 31, at 9.00 a m. 
Fy ition and text-books are free. Pecuniary aid is given 


eedy pupils. 
ON new Advanced Class will be formed at the beginning of 


the term. For circulars 
gid B. HAGAR, Principal. 


OUR HOME’ ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 

Is one of the largest and most successful Hy; ienic Institu- 

tions in America, and for invalids sceking health, and Teach- 

ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 

tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 

cost, it is not equaled in its advantages anywhere. Send six 


cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 


lars, testimonials, etc. Address, as above 
27 JAMES H. JACKSON. 


FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS ; 


Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
M. Emo. Le Maout. pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
ing, price 65 cts. For oi by translator, Miss A. L. Pace, 
Danvers, Mass., who will supply teachers and educators 
with sample copies on receipt of 50 cents. 20m 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by fersonal inspection by one of the firm. In many 
years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 
panic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
issouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your 
acquaintance. Send for particulars. 

20 B. WA INS & CO., Lawrence, 


New-England Journal 
We have procur for those desiring 
to rve files | BINDERS our Journal, two 
styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address VNEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 20 
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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


facture a superior quality of Bells. .... Special attention 
Church, Col oge, and Academy Bells... .. 
ee. 


Tllustrated Catalogue sent 18 
QVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Bize 5 by 8 Inches. 


Ooe side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the —— side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
composition, and can be written upon and erased thousands 
f times. i 

“sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 


iail price, 10 cents. 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 


Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


IViSON BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
& 140 GRAND S 


‘National Education L eague, 
ENGLAND. 


Central Ofices, 17 Ann Street, Birmingham. 


OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE: 


The establishment of a system which shall secure the 
education of every child in the country. 
MEANS: 

/. Local Authorities shall be compelled by law to see that 
sufficient School Accommodation is provided for every child 
in their District. 

//. The cost of founding and maintaining such Schools as 
may be required shall be provided out of Local Rates, sup- 
plemented by Government Grants. 

//1, All Schools aided by Local Rates shall be under the 
management of Local Authorities, and subject to Government 
Inspection. 

iV. All Schools aided by Local Rates shall be Unsec- 
tarian. 

lV’. To all Schools aided by Local Rates admission shall 
be free. 

VJ, School accommodations being provided, the State or 
the Local Authorities shall have power to compel the attend- 
ance of children of suitable age not otherwise receiving edu- 
cation. 


The payment of an Annual Subscription of any amount 
shall constitute member ship. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE LEAGUE, 


WITH PRICES, POST PAID TO U. S. A. 

The National Education League Monthly Pa- 
per. Price 3d., or 3s. a year. 

The Educational Policy of the Government, 
from a Nonconformist Point of View. Paper read by JosePu 
CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., Chairman of the Executive Council of 
the League, at the Suffolk Nonconf. Conference. Price 4d. 

Religious Education and Religious Freedom, 
from a Churchman’s Point of View. Letter addressed to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By the Rev. J. W. 
CatpicottT, M.A. Price 8d. 

Education in Holland. By Dr. Linpo, Government 
Inspector of Primary Instruction in So. Holland. Price 4d. 

Denominational Schools,— their Claims and their 
Teaching. Price 8d. 

American School System (outline of), with Remarks 
on the Establishment of Common Schools in England. By 
Jesse CoLiinGs, Esq., Hon. Secretary of the League. New 
Edition. Price 1s. an 

National Education in Ireland :— Its History, 
Merits, Defects, and Abuses. By Jas. FREEMAN. Price 8d. 

Religious Instruction in Board Schools: Report 
of a Debate in the Birmingham School Board, held on April 
10 and 24, May 8, and June 5, 1872. Price gd. 

Abstract of By-Laws of School Boards in various 
Towns in England. Price 1s. 2d. 

Speeches of Joseph Chamberlain, Esq., and 
the Rev. Charles Vince, delivered at the Fourth Annual 
Meeting, Nov. 5th, 1872. Price 4d. 

The Elementary Education Act, from a Church- 
man’s Point of View. A Speech delivered at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the National Education League by the 
Rev. J. W. CaLpicort, M.A. Price 4d. 

A Speech delivered in the House of Commons 
on the rst of July, 1874, by GzorcE Drxon, Esq., M.P., on 
moving the second reading of a Bill to provide for Universal 
School Boards, and compulsory attendance at school. 4d. 

The National Educat’n League Monthly Paper 
for 1874, bound in cloth. Price 48. saa 

Report of the First A: 

Report of the Second Annual Meeting, held Oct. 
25th, 1870,—November (1870) Monthly Paper. Price 34. 

Report of the Third Annual Meeting, held Oct. 
17 and 18, 1871. Price 1s. od. 

Report of the Fourth Annual Meeting, held Nov. 
sth, 1872,—December (1872) Monthly Paper. "Price sd. 

Report of the Fifth Annuai Meeting, held Oct. 
23d, 1873,—November (1873) Monthly Paper. Price 3d. 

Report of the Sixth Annual Meeting, held Nov. 
ae 1874,—December (1874) Monthly Paper. Price 34. 

N THE Press, The Free School System of the 
United States. By Francis ADAM Secromry of the 
hapman and Hall, 


National Education League. London: 
Le a. of the shove publications may be had from the 


193 Piccadilly. 
Central Offices of the : 
Engl League, 17 Ann Street, —, 


Remington 


Prices; Steel Barrels, $45; Twist 
Barrels, $60; Laminated Barrels, $75 ; 
Damascus Barrels, $85. The best ever offered the 

American Sportsman, cembining all the most desirable 
features of the best imported, together with some valuable 


improvements not found in any other. Top Lever, Snap Action, Centre-fire. For sale by the Trade everywhere. Mat- 
ufactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 283 Broadway, N.Y. ;—P. O. Box 3994. Armory, ILION, N. Y. 
Cut this out, and send for Illustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shooting. 


REMINCTON’S 


Breach-Loading 
Double-Barreled 


GUN. 


27m 


BOYNTON'S 
Wronght- 
Furnace! 


Last winter’s use 
roved them to 
unequaled by 
any Furnace sold 
for POWER, 
Durability, and 

Economy. 
Examine these 
before purchas- 
~~ ing others. Sold 
by Dealers gen- 


> RICHARDSON, 
\ BOYNTON & CO. 

Manufacturers, 
234 Water St., N.Y. 
Send for circular. 27 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR, 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 

It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in Suel, it 
has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is a 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed, 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
CLINKER SHAKING AND 
DUMPING GRATE, with 

Patented Fune 15, 1875. and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
Ash-pit withad justable Sifting Grate ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings, furnished on application. 
GEO. W. WHITE & CO., 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


it 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. These were 
linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in Ja 
W. 


Education, Physical Training, Female Education, 
Study of ay in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Orthography. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(s) Seupiensaners Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 
Taylor. 

6) The Stud of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

{°) Reform in Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union College. 

(8) ene in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


ienna. 
(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 
10) Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 
11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 
(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, e W. Eliot, A.B. 
13) The Tree of owledge, by Charles Kingsley. 
14) Microscopic Examination of Air, Nature. 
15) Educational by W. T. Harris, Su- 
intendent St. Louis Public Schools. 
(16) The Educational Struggle in England, De 
housie Gazette 


lé 
(17) Prevention “ font Oil Explosions, by Augus- 


tus F. Ehric, M.D. 
Influence of Geological on the 
Earth’s Rotation, Sit Wm. Thomson, F.R.S. 
(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 


Cornell University. 
20) The Antenne of Insects, 


T. W. Wonfar. 
21) The Circle Squared, by Alonzo Jackman, 
Norwich University. 


(22) Ooltage Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 
len, A.M. 

23) Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 

fas Force and Matter, 7he Engineer. 

The above articles appeared in The College Courant. 
The publishers having a limited number of sets containing 
them, would forward the same post paid on receipt of 75 
cents. Address Cottece Courant; care Frank Chatfield, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Furniture 


oF 
33 Most Approved 


Pattern. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Settees, &c 


Orders filled in 
all parts of the 
country. 


Catalogue sent on application, with stamp. 
26 GROVE ST., 


28h 


AVIT. ALBANY.NY. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott's, or descriptive name 


‘rape Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


SHATTUCK, 


Manutacturer ot 


School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, 


73 FULTON ST., BOSTON. 


w. G. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 23 


LLP 


Te, Brads of + 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “they are 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black, 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, A any 
smooth surface, which will be ee from streaks, and give 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL, 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church. 


SILICATE 


THE CELEBRATED 
Light—Durave, 


SILIGATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopled and extensively VSED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Sch 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem (Staple.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Oy ells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best tary 
ings, for Churches, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati. 


EMPIRE 
(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 


For Job Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
of Presses and outfits from #4 up- 
wards, Send Ge. tor our splen- 
did new Catalogue of Press- 
es, Cuts, &c., Just out, with com- 
plete illustrated instructions for be- 


. Gorham & Co. 143 


nners 
ashington St., Boston. 
See Printing Office complete for $5 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
Af VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


With your name neatly Ao ery on them all, sent post-paid to 
any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 


each new order, W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
OVEL 


rehants, and others itis 
15.000 in use. 


50.00 


Pri 
P 


Send stamp for 


Tus NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Schools for Teachers, 
Teachers for Schools, 
Professors for Colleges, 
Instructors for Families. 
Teachers and School Officers will address 


F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
No. 16 Hawley Street, 


just what are wanted.” Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS Gloucester, Mass. 


22 BOSTON, Mass, 


~ S 
«< 
suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Ui 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, il 
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Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 
They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those ical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Origina! Features. 


iate for an elementary work. Am im t chapter on 


ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 


tions review and exercises for eriginal construction. : 
enable the il to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or im part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middictown, Stamford, Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington. Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, aud a v e number of cities and 
towns throughout New Eng extensively West, be- 
_sides numerous private schools academies, and 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue | 


and circulars sent on application. 
Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 

Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 

Rules for proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 

blies. An indispensable hand-book for every member of 

a deliberative body, and the authority in all the States. 
Price 65 cents. 

Eaton’s estions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 

For recitation and review purposes; a book for ev- 

ery , and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 


Questions in Geography. 1:3 cents. Uniform with 
ferent grades. 


Taylor's Method of Classical Study. -$1.25. The 
most valuable book, to fo Lin and 
Greek, published. 

The above sent on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


| 


New-York 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


sessions of the College begin on the first 
October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. Fees fora full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 
course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 

of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;— Matriculation 
$5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
uates of other Medical es, $50 ;—Students who 

have attended two full courses at ae Medical Colleges, or 


particulars address J. W. DOWLIN D, Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


Messrs. L. PRANG & CO., 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 
Professor Walter Smith’s Drawing Books, 


The 
Tuesday 


nstruction in moni August, 
the of i Teachers to teach his in 
purpose preparing system 
The class will be limited to Thi ve, and the instruction 
will relate principally to methods i i 
For full particulars address, 


Is. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpucaTionat Pusuisners, 
28 BOSTON, Maas. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at““THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY.” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 


Hiclectic Hiducational Series. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books — Just /ssued. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 


First Lessons in the English Language; by ‘T::omas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary Riwnen and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, So pages, illustrated. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample copies and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for introduction in 
exchange for 
per copy. 


Thaiheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of Ancient and Medizval and 
Modern History. 12mo, 288 es, illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 


$1.13 per copy. 


Ray's Differential & Integral Calculus. 


Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 
by G. Crarx, A.M., Professor in William Jewell 
College. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. Sample 
supphes for first introduction, and single sample copies 
for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 
per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


other corresponding books in use, 15 cents hie 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(Sar This department is desi das a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions and parties desiring to employ 
such. Our terms Jor inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ANTED-—By an experienced lady teacher, a position 
i na Public School, aiter the summer vacation. Address 
C. B., Salem, Mass. 32a 


OR SALE.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 
in acity near Boston. Address L. Farrpanks, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston, or this Office. 24 


ge position in a High or Grammar School, 
by a graduate of eight years’ experience. Best of ref- 
erences given and required. Address for two weeks, Box 9, 
Foxcraft, Me. 3ib 


Somers. BUILDINGS for a Young Ladies’ 
Seminary wanted. New England preferred, Ac 
commodations for at least forty pupils. Address New-Ena. 
Bureau or Epucation, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


ANTED.,— After vacation, by a College uate, a 
positien as Principal of a High School. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: or he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
ox 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 

desires a position to teach in some High School or 
Academy. Specialty, Mathematics; but is willing to teach 
other branches in connection. Has some knowledge of the 
languages. Refers by permission to J. D. Runk ke, Presi- 
dent Institute T pesnalens: Other references given if de- 
sired. Address W. Swertzer, Cliftondale, Mass. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 { IMPORTERS, } Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration; by 
A. Scuuyier, LL. D., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 
ciples of Logic, Cones Algebra, and Surveying and 

avigation. 8vo, cloth, 184 pages and ,Logarithmic 
Tables. Price $1.50. Supplies for first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the use of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professorin Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pages. Price $1.25. Single sample copies and sup- 
plies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 
Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M., 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
Retail; 2d, Introduction ; 34, Exchange price.] 


Harvey's Graded-School First. Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 .87 .58 
Harvey’s Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 


_ Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 
duction’’ price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas. 
Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 
Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozzi, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Harvey's Language Course, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thatheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton's Natural Philosophy. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 


Descriptive Circucars anp Price List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


Sree. No Agencies. cow 22722 


Cincinnati and New York. 29 


OLLECTIONS OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x 10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
imens for $1.50. Special rates for larger collections. 
21 WALTER HOXIE, Mass. 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for 20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
ddress A. B. C., care V. E. Fournal of Education. 


(ARD’S CASTS.—1 offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Serres of Prof. H. A. Ward's celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. ‘This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
rice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 
| L A collection of 560 very fine speci- 
mens, arranged and catalogued, for 
One Hundred Dollars. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GroGRapny, His- 
TorY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLavic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 

on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with ges care and based on 
many years’ experience in ae ook Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indispensable Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of Sieaslieneets Literature, School Beoks. etc. 

Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 

age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi+ 
pal Periodicals. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 

OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 

designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins an 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs furn Orders by mail promptly attended to, 
Samples of College work always on hand. 26 


Agents Wanted. 
iw 1000 AGENTS, ‘Teachers, Students, Men and 


Women, want- 
CENTENNIAL 


Shows the ary results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete. Over 1000 ges. Illustrated. 
It is a whole Library. Soston Globe :—Not a luxury 
but a necessity. /xter-Ocean :—All classes buy it, and 
agents make from 8100 to $3200 a month. 
Want General Agent in every city of over 10,000. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 32m 


LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Coopsr’s 
new book, Tue History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 

yment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 

lease investigate, yy 

Address AMERIC PUBLISHING Co. 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


(/n this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
in person and be sure of dealing and the 

st terms. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 

Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 
licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

Agents for American EpuCATIONAL Serirs 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


NICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


BANGS WILLIAMS & CO,, 
e 52 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
23 


Correspondence and a visit solicited. 


UTTLE & 
Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their order 
p executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
7 E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, OV. 
Letters of coquity as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be carefully forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


NEW ENGLAND _ 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction givert in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages ef advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest num- 
ber of FREE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to SEVENTY- 
Five dessons of one hour each perterm. 

Musical Library open to pupils. Situations, etc., pro- 
cured. Tuition exceptionally low. Four terms of ten weeks 
each, inning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 

12 E. TOURJEE, Director. 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


E have established in connection with the New- 
ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EpucATION, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 
by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, ete. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 

Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 

FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 
a2 No. 16 Hawiey St., BOSTON. 
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4 The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
7 lems, with full discussion and explanation of all sabieots ap- 
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= = = = = = 21 Natural History Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston. 
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